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BIRTH.  Artist  Jack  Betts’s  pen  brings  a  new  character  into  the  car¬ 
toon  world  .  .  .  Super  Sam,  The  Miracle  Man.  Sam’s  pen-and-ink 
adventures  in  the  magazine,  “Super  Market  Merchandising,’’  give 
tips  to  super  market  managers  on  ways  to  boost  their  canned  food 
sales.  It’s  another  of  the  promotion  jobs  American  Can  Company  is 
doing  for  canned  foods. 
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^OUR  order  is  scheduled  right  through  every  depart¬ 
ment  the  instant  v^e  receive  it.  Each  department 
knows  on  what  day  it  must  do  its  job.  Our  TrafRc  De¬ 
partment  not  only  sees  that  you  get  your  cans  the  hour 
you  want  them,  but  that  each  department  does  its  job 
so  that  you  get  those  cans.  There  are  no  errors  .  .  . 
no  excuses.  Hundreds  of  canners  will  tell  you  of  this 
service.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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Canners  who  pack  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  demonstrated  that  after 
months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor,  color 
and  texture,  have  withstood  the  "test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 


by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of 
Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will  be 
provided  without  cost  or  obligation.  For 
full  particulars,  write 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 


CERELOSE 

PURE  DEXTROSE  sugar 


17  BATTERY  PLACE,  N.  Y.  C. 
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2*  "You  wouldn’t,"  he  replied,  scorn* 
fully.  "But  the  men  who  made  us  know 
there’s  a  big  difference.  Why,  I  could 
just  about  ruin  you,  pretty  boy.  If  you 
don’t  believe  me,  hop  in.  You’ll  find 
out."  I  started  to  take  the  dare,  but  I 
didn’t  like  that  look  in  his  eye. 


3*  "O.K.,’’  I  said!  "I’ll  bite.  What  is 
the  difference?"  "I’m  made  of  plate 
containing  certain  added  elements  to 
give  me  strength,"  continued  Can  A. 
"If  you  were  inside  me,  your  acids  would 
react  on  me.  And  that  would  be  just  too 
bad.”  "Then  what  are  you  good  for?” 
I  demanded. 


"I’m  good  for  lots  of  products,” 
replied  Can  A,  indignantly.  "Products 
without  acids  that  are  processed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  need  me.  The  very  elements 
that  are  bad  for  you  make  me  strong.” 
"Then  I  suppose yow’re  the  can  that  will 
treat  me  right,”  1  wisecracked  at  Can  B. 


9  •  He  had  a  snappy  comeback  ready 
for  me.  "For  once  you’re  right,  you 
round-faced  runt,”  he  said.  "I’m  made 
of  steel  with  all  acid  reacting  elements 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  That’s  why  your 
virtues  are  safe  with  me.”  By  then  my 
face  was  redder  than  ever.  "Sorry,  boys,” 
I  gulped,  as  I  jumped  into  Can  B. 
"Guess  I  talked  out  of  turn!” 


I  •  So  help  me,  both  cans  looked  ex- 
a«ly  alike.  That’s  why  I  was  baffled 
when  they  laughed  at  me  for  calling 
them  The  Tin  Twins.  "Listen,  you  dumb 
apple,”  said  Can  A.  "We’re  not  twins.” 
"G’wan,”  I  said.  "I  don’t  see  any  dif¬ 
ference  at  all.” 
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^^eriously,  we  can’t  really  blame 
the  bewildered  apple  for  talking  out 
of  turn.  Cans  do  look  alike.  The  sci¬ 
entific  care,  knowledge,  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  go  into  their  manufacture 
are  rarely  apparent  to  the  eye.  But 
they  are  necessary  for  the  product. 


For  advice  on  any  canning  problem 
—  for  better  cans,  equipment,  and 
service — come  to  Continental. 


At  our  research  laboratory  we  regu¬ 
larly  analyze  the  tinplate  we  use.  We 
make  certain  that  the  plate  has  the 
correct  chemical  analysis  and  tem¬ 
per  for  the  product — the  proper  tin 
coating  to  protect  our  customers’ 
pack.  All  this  adds  up  to  another  big 
reason  why  Continental  cans  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  quality  and  dependability. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  -  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Tin  shortage;  propaganda  — one  of  the 

hardest  jobs  any  of  us  has,  is  to  tell  when  a  war 
report  is  the  truth  or  when  it  is  just  rank  propa¬ 
ganda.  They  concoct  these  lies  and  decorate  them  so 
craftily  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  spurious  from  the 
real.  In  any  event  the  designer  accomplishes  some¬ 
thing  if  only  to  worry  us  with  doubts  about  every¬ 
thing  we  hear,  but  all  of  this  is  anything  but  compli¬ 
mentary  to  our  vaunted  intelligence.  Yet  while  this  is 
true  as  regards  intelligent  people,  who  have  been 
trained  to  think,  they  know  that  the  great  mass  of 
people  swallow  the  propaganda  and  are  influenced  by  it. 

They  recognize  the  great  strength  of  our  country  in 
our  almost  unlimited  food  supplies,  and  because  the  can 
is  the  great  storehouse  of  this  food,  especially  for  our 
fighting  forces,  it  seems  to  us  the  propagandists  have 
gotten  busy  on  spreading  fear  that  the  tin  (pig  tin) 
used  as  coating  for  these  food  containers  may  be 
entirely  cut  off,  and  with  the  inference  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  would  thereby  be  stopped. 
You  may  recall  the  editorial  in  our  issue  of  September 
23rd,  wherein  we  scotched  the  screed:  “Are  tin  cans 
on  their  way  out?”  That  is  a  sample,  not  only  of  the 
propaganda  of  worry,  but  of  the  thoughtlessness  of 
even  some  of  our  leading  newspapers. 

Since  then  there  have  been  other  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  towards  the  same  end,  that  the  tin  supply 
may  be  stopped.  The  National  Canners  Association 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  allay  the  fears  of  its  members 
in  its  most  recent  Information  Letter,  as  you  see  below. 
Rut,  instead  of  being  stampeded  by  fear,  let’s  look  this 
critter  in  the  face,  and  we  will  not  find  it  very  danger¬ 
ous.  Suppose  Japan,  now  a  member  of  the  “Axes,” 
a.s  one  writer  terms  it,  took  over  the  Malay  peninsula 
from  which  most  pig  tin  comes,  would  they  shut  out 
t>>eir  biggest  customer  for  this  product?  Not  so  long 
as  the  whole  gang  of  them  is  so  hard  up  for  money. 
Locall  that  our  dollar  hungry  insist  upon  selling  Japan 
1)  ost  of  her  war  supplies,  although  it  is  the  most  tainted 
r  oney  ever  known,  worse  than  Hitler’s,  because  of  the 
unner  in  which  Japan  has  waged  war  (save  the  mark, 
1  r  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  “murder”)  against 
(.  lina. 

But  let’s  accept  that  action  as  not  only  possible,  but 
a  tually  put  into  full  force,  despite  the  fact  that  Japan 
'  uld  be  cutting  off  its  drastically  needed  war  supplies ; 
1  cause  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  that  case,  that  the 
I  lited  States  would  retaliate  for  its  loss  of  the  tin 
:  pply  by  not  selling  anything  more  to  Japan.  As  the 
I  C.  A.  article  shows  we  now  have  a  big  supply  of  pig 
1  I,  possibly  double  normal  requirements  of  every  kind. 
^  e  would,  then,  have  enough  for  our  war  needs,  and  if 


forced  to  it  we  could,  and  doubtless  would,  use  all  the 
balance  of  it  for  food  containers;  because  the  huge 
quantities  used  in  making  tin  plate  for  what  is  termed 
the  “general  line”  could  be  saved,  and  those  items  be 
made  out  of  other  products,  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
which  economy  might  force,  in  any  event.  That  is 
not  pleasant  for  that  line  of  manufacture,  but  in  war 
lots  of  things  must  be  done  which  we  would  rather  not 
do,  but  would  cheerfully  do  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
At  least,  the  canned  foods  industry  stands  in  no  danger, 
you  may  rest  assured. 

The  above  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  here  is  the 
concrete  of  the  matter  as  seen  by  those  who  know. 
Read: 

U.  S.  ACCUMULATING  TIN 
Stettinius  Issues  Statement  Concerning  Reserve 
Stocks  and  Current  Supply 

Reserve  stocks  of  tin  are  being  accumulated 
rapidly  in  the  United  States  and  current  supplies 
either  already  in  the  country  or  en  route  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  requirements  for  from  nine  to  twelve 
months,  it  was  announced  this  week  by  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Ma¬ 
terials  Division  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

A  record  total  of  12,400  long  tons  of  the  metal, 
or  about  twice  the  amount  ordinarily  consumed  in 
a  month,  arrived  in  the  country  during  August 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  22,364 
long  tons  afloat  to  the  United  States. 

By  September  14  the  Navy,  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  through  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  had  purchased  13,694  long  tons  of  tin 
under  the  government’s  stock  pile  program  and 
more  than  8,000  tons  already  had  been  delivered. 

Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out  that  this  country 
normally  consumes  from  70  to  80  thousand  tons  of 
tin  a  year  and  that  these  requirements  will  be 
increased  substantially  when  full  production  is 
reached  on  tin  plate,  solder,  bearings  and  other  tin 
products  required  for  defense  equipment. 

“This  program  of  acquiring  a  stock  pile  of  this 
strategic  metal  has  been  undertaken,”  he  declared, 
“because  virtually  all  of  the  tin  now  consumed  in 
this  country  comes  from  British  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  if  shipments  were  inter¬ 
rupted  owing  to  unsettled  world  conditions,  indus¬ 
trial  operations  might  be  seriously  retarded.  It  is 
essential  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  shortages 
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in  supplies  of  basic  material  required  in  the 
defense  program.” 

In  order  to  expedite  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
stocks  the  Defense  Commission  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  principal  producers  to  increase 
mining  operations. 

As  a  second  step  in  the  program  of  insuring  the 
nation  against  a  possible  tin  shortage  the  Industrial 
Materials  Division  and  the  Metals  I.eserve  Com¬ 
pany  held  conferences  last  week  with  various  pri¬ 
vate  groups  that  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
constructing  a  tin  smelter  in  this  country  for  pro¬ 
cessing  Bolivian  ore.  Except  for  experimental 
plants,  there  are  no  smelting  facilities  at  present 
either  in  Bolivia  or  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  surveying  the 
possible  use  of  substitutes  in  some  lines  and  an 
increase  in  scrap  recovery.  Ordinary  tin  cans  are 
not  available  for  scrap  purposes  but  the  normal 
reclamation  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  tons  of 
“clean  scrap”  could  be  expanded  somewhat. 

Understand,  Japan  does  not  own  this  tin  supply;  it 
belongs  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Britain,  but  might 
be  claimed  by  Germany,  and  we  don’t  believe  Germany 
would  permit  Japan  to  take  control,  even  though  it  is 
now  a  partner  in  crime. 

In  common  decency  the  United  States  should  cut  off 
all  dealings  with  Japan,  and,  since  it  is  financing 
Cnina,  throw  all  its  weight  to  that  heavily  infested 
country.  That  would  keep  Japan  so  busy  that  even  if 
it  ever  thought  of  attacking  us — and  they  have  too 
much  sense  to  start  a  war  with  a  country  over  five 
thousand  miles  away,  and  would  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  fighting  us — they  would  not  make  any  such  attempt, 
even  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  Germany.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  Japan,  and  we  should  stop  this  sense¬ 
less,  and  worse,  action  of  selling  to  and  buying  from  it. 
And  what  is  true  of  Japan  is  also  true  of  Russia,  they 
both  have  richer  pickings  nearer  at  home,  in  China. 
But  Russia  is  poising  like  a  vulture  to  swoop  down  on 
Europe  as  soon  as  Germany  begins  to  falter.  We 
should  take  over  these  East  Indian  islands  from 
Britain  as  we  did  the  bases  on  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
protect  our  supplies  of  rubber  and  tin,  at  least  until 
this  world  madness  plays  out. 

MORE  GRIST  FOR  OUR  MILLS— It  now  develops 
that  what  our  trainees  need  most  is  a  building  up  in 
health ;  more  and  better  food  to  build  robust  bodies,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  stand  the  rigors  of  army  life. 
For  the  past  quarter  century  as  a  nation  we  have  been 
living  on  too  soft  and  too  little  food,  and  the  truth  now 
stands  out  plainly.  Recently  the  Consumers  Guide  put 
out  an  edition  that  all  canners  and  distributors  should 
see  and  read.  Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Commis¬ 
sioner,  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  says: 

“Defense  is  planes  and  guns.  It  is  equipping  an 
army  to  man  our  military  weapons.  It  is  this,  and 
more.  It  is  building  the  health,  the  physical  fitness, 
the  social  well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  doing  it  in 
the  democratic  way.  Hungry  people,  undernourished 
people,  ill  people,  do  not  make  for  strong  defense. 


“This,  then,  is  our  job,  not  all  of  it,  but  a  vital  part: 
Let  us  make  every  American  strong,  stronger  thai 
ever  before,  sturdier  in  body,  steadier  in  nerves,  surer 
in  living.”  Send  for  a  copy  of  Consumers  Guide,  U.  S, 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  Vol.  VL 
No.  20,  September,  1940.  You  will  like  it,  5c  per  copy. 

And  there  is  only  one  way  to  make  strong  bodies  and 
that  is  by  feeding  them  plenty  of  good,  rich  food — 
canned  foods.  Strength  and  vitality  cannot  be  gained 
from  the  air,  yet  that  is  what  too  many  people  have 
been  trying  to  live  upon,  and  to  raise  their  children 
upon.  The  fallacy  and  really  the  criminality  of  this  is 
now  well  exposed:  healthy  looking  bodies  that  are 
empty  reeds,  and  can  stand  no  hard  work  or  pressure. 
The  first  thing  they  will  do  with  our  new  army  is  to 
feed  it  up ;  get  the  food  into  them,  and  so  build  strong 
resistant  bodies.  That  is  even  more  necessary  now-a- 
days  than  was  the  case  in  the  World  War  I,  and  it  had 
to  be  done  even  then.  They  are  healthier  bodies,  we 
believe,  but  they  are  flabby  and  weak  and  need  build¬ 
ing  up  as  the  Consumer  Commissioner  says.  If  this 
riles  you,  ask  any  trainer  of  our  athletes,  the  pick  of 
our  youth  and  young  men. 

It  is  all  grist  for  the  canned  foods  mill,  for  canned 
foods  are  the  best  food  obtainable,  and  they  will  be 
used,  for  food  value  and  for  variety.  Every  day  in 
every  way  you  will  find  canned  foods  taking  a  more 
prominent  place  in  our  preparedness  moves,  and  as  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  air  force,  they  would  be 
bogged  down  without  canned  foods.  And  that  is  the 
truth. 

But  did  you  notice  the  other  day,  in  the  story  of 
the  nurse  who  kept  a  little  group  of  refugee  children 
alive  in  an  open  boat  for  six  days,  after  their  ship  had 
been  torpedoed,  that  the  newspaper  said,  “they  had 
only  canned  foods  to  depend  upon.”  The  nurse  did  not 
say  that;  she  thanked  God  for  the  canned  foods.  It 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  reporter  and  the  newspaper, 
for  no  other  food  could  have  been  possible — the  salt 
water  would  have  ruined  it  the  first  hour. 


TOMATO  STANDARDS  POSTPONED  TO 
APRIL  1ST.  1941 


Subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  Standards  for 
Grades  of  Canned  Tomatoes,  effective  September  10, 
1940,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  quite  a  numbt  ’ 
of  existing  canned  foods  contracts  predicated  upc  ? 
the  old  standards,  delivery  on  which  would  not  be  madt 
until  after  the  effective  date  of  the  new  standards.  T  j 
view  of  the  hardships  which  might  thus  ensue,  it  h.'  ^ 
been  felt  desirable  to  change  the  effective  date  of  tr 
new  standards  until  a  date  well  in  advance  of  the  19v 
canning  season,  that  is,  April  1,  1941. 


The  former  standards,  as  found  in  S.R.A.  141  (ai- ■ 
in  the  1940  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry)  w  . 
remain  in  effect,  therefore,  until  April  1,  1941,  as  mac 
possible  in  a  formal  extension  of  the  effective  date 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  September  14,  194C 
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NEED  FOR  LARGE  DISPLAYS  BY  RETAILERS 


By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS^* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


The  canned  pea  carnival  win  be  ushered 

in  by  a  two  page  color  spread  in  the  October  25th 
issue  of  “Life,’*  followed  two  weeks  later  by  a  full 
page  in  color  in  the  same  publication.  News  releases 
tell  us  store  material  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
September  21st.  From  these  smashes,  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  years,  individual  canners  may  well  take 
heed  and  do  likewise  as  far  as  possible.  I  mention 
individual  canners  especially  as  not  all  pea  canners  have 
seen  fit  to  take  an  active  financial  part  in  the  1940-41 
sales  and  merchandising  drive,  but  there  should  be 
none  so  foolish  as  to  pass  up  a  golden  opportunity  for 
increasing  sales  and  consumer  good  will  as  well  as 
interest.  Those  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  try¬ 
ing  thus  far  in  the  season  to  move  canned  foods  in 
volume  have  only  succeeded  in  getting  folks  somewhat 
conscious  of  canned  foods  but  they  have  not 
accomplished  much  else. 

The  problem  we  want  to  discuss  here  has  to  do  not 
only  with  those  supposed  to  support  the  sales  and 
advertising  efforts  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  because  they  have  subscribed  to  the  campaign, 
but  also  with  those  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
have  not  seen  fit  to  go  along.  Both  will  find  from 
experience  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  in 
which  they  may  get  the  most  out  of  the  campaign 
as  well  as  before  and  after  is  by  means  of  increased 
retail  dealer’s  store  activity.  Store  displays  will  work 
wonders  in  1940  just  as  they  did  in  ’38  and  ’39  if  the 
support  of  retailers  is  actively  solicited  and  encouraged. 
To  get  this  in  the  largest  measure  demands  retail  sales 
coverage  or  else  representatives  on  the  wholesale  trade 
who  will  completely  sell  salesmen  for  jobbers  on  the 
necessity  of  their  thoroughly  selling  their  customers  on 
the  wisdom  of  making  large,  impressive,  selling  dis¬ 
plays  of  canned  peas.  And  what  is  true  of  canned 
peas  is  equally  true  of  any  canned  food  on  grocers’ 
shelves. 

Yesterday  I  saw  with  interest  a  floor  display  that  sold 
over  eight  hundred  cans  of  a  packer’s  line  over  last 
I’riday  and  Saturday,  and  at  prices  showing  a  good 
profit  to  the  dealer.  Some  handbills  were  distributed, 
1  ad  was  run  in  the  neighborhood  paper,  but  I  am 
invinced  that  the  greatest  impetus  of  the  sale  was 
very  one  who  saw  it  even  though  no  handbills  were 
urnished  by  the  mass  display  of  merchandise.  This 
ould  have  created  consumer  interest  on  the  part  of 
jstributed  or  newspaper  ads  published.  This  simply 
)es  to  show  that  one  does  not  have  to  have  unlimited 
mds  with  which  to  support  the  sale  of  merchandise  in 
rder  to  get  splendid  results  from  some  extra  sales 
';tivity. 

The  display  in  question  contained  about  sixty  cases 
r  goods,  and  right  here  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 


one  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  window  trimmer  or 
display  artist  in  order  to  get  results  from  contacting 
the  retail  trade.  Place  goods  enough  on  display  and 
people  will  invariably  be  attracted  by  the  show,  become 
curious  and  eventually  wind  up  by  buying.  One  of  the 
most  effective  displays  of  Toilet  Tissue  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time  consisted  of  cases  and  cases  of  toilet  tissue, 
100  rolls  to  the  case,  dumped  indiscriminately  into  a 
large  window.  Nothing  else,  no  crepe  paper  streamers, 
no  elaborate  window  posters,  only  a  simple  price  card, 
legible  from  across  the  street,  “4  rolls  for  23  cents,” 
and  people  bought  and  bought  and  bought.  The  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  display  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
show  was  closed,  sales  dropped  off  over  one  half.  A 
year  later  the  same  stunt  was  tried  again,  and  again 
sales  doubled  and  trebled. 

Well  then,  recipe  for  display  success:  take  sixty 
cases  of  canned  foods  and  dump  them  around !  It’s  not 
quite  as  simple  as  that  but  in  the  main  the  formula 
holds.  In  the  instance  to  which  I  first  referred,  the 
goods  were  piled  on  empty  cases  raising  them  off  the 
floor.  The  displays  were  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
natural  aisle  to  a  main,  higher  than  usual  display  that 
formed  a  department  for  the  display.  Manufacturer’s 
price  cards,  lettered  in  the  store,  were  placed  on  each 
pile  and  those  who  tried  to  “run”  by  the  display  were 
stopped.  Probably  twenty-five  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  given  over  to  the  display,  but  think  of  selling  over 
eight  hundred  cans  of  fruits  when  a  few  cases  of 
twenty-fours  would  be  all  that  would  be  sold  over  a 
week-end.  And  think  too,  of  the  interest  created  in  the 
minds  of  consumers  who  until  the  present  have  thought 
little  if  anything  about  stocking  their  larders  against 
higher  prices  and  scarcity  of  stocks. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  effective  dealer  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  enlisted,  and  consumers  effectively  sold, 
on  a  line  of  canned  foods  or  a  single  product  by  the 
efforts  of  an  individual  salesman  who  has  his  mind  on 
his  work  and  is  blessed  with  ingenuity.  Only  last  week 
I  saw  a  young  man  make  good  in  a  hurry  on  a  rather 
difficult  re-sale  job.  He  took  over  the  duties  of  a 
factory  trained  representative  who  was  well  liked, 
friendly  and  well  posted.  The  chap  of  whom  I  write 
had  only  a  limited  sales  education,  he  certainly  has 
little  time  in  which  to  learn  the  mulititudinous  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  his  product  but  still  he  is  getting  by  in 
grand  fashion.  I’ll  tell  you  what  he  does  in  most 
instances  when  entering  a  retail  store  for  the  first  time. 

If  the  owner  or  buyer  is  busy  when  he  enters  the 
store,  he  looks  about  and  often  sees  a  pile  of  canned 
foods  displayed  on  the  floors  or  counters.  He  takes  a 
blank  card  from  his  portfolio,  a  crayon  and  in  a  wink 
has  a  display  price  card  ready  for  the  stack  of  goods 
he  first  saw  or  some  other  one.  The  dealer  appreciates 
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this  unusual  service,  is  easily  drawn  into  conversation 
and  another  friend  is  in  the  making  for  the  firm  which 
hires  him.  His  line  does  not  adapt  itself  to  display  but 
he  interests  dealers  in  it  because  he  realizes  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  for  the  retailer  to  make  his  store  and  window 
displays  as  effective  as  possible, 

I  can  see  no  chance  for  the  average  canner  to  employ 
a  man  or  men  that  may  be  expert  card  writers  in  every 
instance,  but  the  art  of  adequate  display  can  be  and  is 
readily  acquired  by  salesmen  of  only  average  ability. 
You  may  write  reams  and  reams  about  merchandising, 
you  may  even  illustrate  your  bulletins  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer  and  still,  nothing  gets  displays 
up  like  sending  a  man  to  help  at  least  in  putting  them 
up.  The  proprietor  of  the  retail  food  market  most 
often  found,  and  on  whose  shoulders  depends  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  your  line  in  his  market,  is  a  busy  man 
to  say  the  least.  Often  he  is  his  own  meat  cutter, 
fruit  and  vegetable  specialist,  he  works  long  hours  and 
at  uninteresting  tasks.  He  usually  knows  that  he 
ought  to  make  more  and  better  displays,  often  he  is 
quite  capable  of  making  them  but — he  simply  does  not 
have  hours  enough  in  the  day  for  the  completion  of  all 
the  tasks  that  fall  to  his  lot.  Let  your  man  come 
along  and  offer  to  display  your  goods  effectively  and  the 
space  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  generally  provided 
in  a  hurry. 

Your  man,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  require  a  lot  of 
expensive  props,  crepe  paper,  a  magnetic  hammer  and 
a  pocket  full  of  tacks,  although  if  he  knows  how  to  use 
them  effectively  he  may  provide  himself  with  them  and 
do  a  better  job  because  he  has  them.  He  needs  only  to 
have  your  permission  to  spend  a  certain  part  of  each 
day  in  seeing  that  your  stocks  are  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage  or  more  effectively,  and  the  willingness 
to  do  this.  Do  you  know,  one  of  the  best  places  in  a 
store  in  which  to  display  goods  is  in  stacks  in  front  of 
each  riser  in  shelving?  It’s  a  fact!  Your  man  can  do 
wonders  with  three  or  four  cases  of  your  goods 
arranged  in  this  manner  and  the  average  dealer  will 
thank  him  for  showing  him  how  effective  such  displays 
can  be.  If  your  line  is  rather  new  in  a  store,  even  three 
cans  by  the  checking  out  counter  will  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  who  are  waiting  for  their  purchases.  If 
your  line  is  allied  to  the  meat  industry,  for  instance, 
if  you  pack  red  kidney  beans,  your  man  can  place  a 
few  cans  of  your  product  on  the  top  of  the  meat  case 
and  a  lot  will  be  bought  for  chilli. 

If  you  are  not  in  in  a  position  to  employ  even  one 
retail  man,  your  factory  representative  on  the  jobbing 
trade  can  spend  some  time  with  jobbers  salesmen  in 
each  market  and  whenever  he  does  this  he  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  various  methods  I  have  explained  for  the 
better  display  of  your  line  or  product.  Give  enough 
thought  to  the  matter,  no  matter  how  small  your  sales 
force  may  be,  no  matter  how  poorly  equipped  you  are 
for  doing  retail  sales  work.  You  can  at  least  tie  in  with 
displays  during  the  periods  your  industry  is  actively 
promoting  the  sale  of  the  products  you  pack.  And  if 
you  do  this,  let’s  be  sports  and  contribute  our  share 
toward  what  ought  to  be  everyone’s  responsibility. 
Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  I 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  “CHANCE”  LABELS 

Statement  Made  by  Charles  R.  Cosby,  Executive  Secretary 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association 

At  the  hearing  to  revise  the  standards  for  Canned  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Pears  and  Cherries  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  18,  1940. 

In  appearing  at  this  hearing,  let  me  say  first  that 
the  label  manufacturers  are  not  offering  any  opinions 
regarding  the  merits  of  any  particular  packing  medium 
or  formula.  We  are  here  to  present  the  practical  side 
of  the  business  of  labeling  canned  fruits.  The  issue 
here  presents  the  problem  of  trying  to  harness  together 
two  very  unlike  factors — the  variable  and  unpredict¬ 
able  nature  of  fruit  crops  and  the  fixed  method  and 
time  elements  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  labels. 

Even  for  a  single  variety  of  one  fruit  and  a  single 
packing  medium,  the  styles  of  packing  are  many  and 
the  labels  are  not  interchangeable.  The  introduction 
of  each  additional  labeling  factor  such  as  a  formula 
change  lifts  the  total  variations  to  immeasurable  pro¬ 
portions.  If  4  varieties  of  peaches  are  packed  in  5 
styles  and  12  can  sizes,  that  makes  240  different  labels 
for  one  brand  of  peaches  and  only  one  packing  medium. 

How  many  brands  of  peaches  are  there  in  use? 
According  to  a  recent  count  there  are  in  this  country 
3,317  canners  of  fruit,  7,230  wholesale  grocers,  6,792 
chain  stores  having  3  or  more  units,  800  cooperative 
and  voluntary  grocers  chains  and  242  department  store 
grocers,  a  total  of  18,381.  Of  this  number  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  one-half  of  them, 
or  say  9,000  have  their  own  brands  of  canned  foods. 
There  are  usually  three  grades  of  fruits — fancy,  choice 
and  standard — each  with  its  own  brand  name  and  label. 
Many  concerns  have  more  than  three  brands  in  each 
fruit. 

If  we  base  our  calculations  on  an  average  of  3  brands, 
that  makes  27,000  brands  of  peaches  how  in  use.  The 
product  of  27,000  brands  times  240  different  labels  per 
brand  makes  6,480,000  different  labels  for  canned 
peaches. 

Frankly  we  are  alarmed  at  the  apparent  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  policy  of  requiring  formula  declarations  on 
the  labels  of  foods  that  are  sold  under  their  common 
or  usual  names,  as  distinguished  from  fabricated  foods. 
The  revised  FDC  Act  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  kind 
of  formula  labeling  which  heretofore,  under  the  old 
Act,  applied  principally  to  drug  labeling.  The  new 
Act  provides  for  the  determination  of  a  standard  of 
identity  and  a  minimum  standard  of  quality.  It  pro¬ 
vides  further  that  products  which  are  substandard 
shall  be  labeled  to  show  in  what  respect  they  depart: 
from  the  standard.  If  it  should  become  the  policy  to 
require  specific  formula  declarations  on  products  ol 
natural  growth  that  are  sold  under  their  common  oi' 
usual  names  and  are  otherwise  of  standard  quality  and 
wholesome,  it  will  create  many  complex  problems  that 
are  not  at  all  involved  in  drug  labeling. 

There  are  several  fundamental  differences  between 
drug  labeling  and  food  labeling.  A  drug  product  is 
something  which  the  purchaser  is  under  some  com- 
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ilsion  to  take.  Foods  are  not  sold  on  a  prescription 
busis — they  are  sold  on  a  competitive  basis.  Consumers 
I  ly  the  foods  they  like  because  they  have  a  free  choice. 
7 bis  fact  makes  food  labels  competitive;  it  makes 
l\.od  labels  appeal  to  the  appetite,  and  it  makes  food 
labels  important  because  of  the  sales  duty  which  they 
are  expected  to  perform. 

Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  food 
labels  as  just  so  much  paper  and  ink.  They  think  that 
food  labels  are  printed  from  movable  type.  The  facts 
are  that  food  labels  are  made  from  engravings  or 
electrotypes  produced  by  various  photo-chemical 
processes  on  copper,  aluminum  or  zinc.  Each  label  is 
represented  by  a  set  of  four  or  more  originals  on  metal, 
one  for  each  color.  The  engravings,  produced  over  a 
long  term,  represent  an  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  initial  expense  for  art  work  and  engravings  is 
expected  to  serve  for  a  period  of  years.  The  expense 
is  amortized  against  a  definite  period,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  investment  in  durable  goods.  When  you 
destroy  labels  by  making  them  obsolete  you  are  destroy¬ 
ing  not,  merely  the  finished  product  but  also  the  pat¬ 
terns  from  which  the  job  was  done. 

Many  people  have  the  impression  that  labels  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  altered  or  overprinted.  In  the  first 
place  an  overprinted  label  creates  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  therefore  hurts  the  sale  of  the 
product.  That  fact  is  too  well  known  to  be  argued. 
Overprinting  costs  too  much  for  the  kind  of  job  it  is. 
After  a  label  has  been  varnished  one  cannot  overprint 
under  the  varnish.  Overprinting  is  done  one-label-at- 
a-time  whereas  the  original  labels  were  run  fifty  or 
more  on  a  sheet. 

The  alteration  of  engravings  is  a  job  which  calls  for 
the  most  experienced  workmen.  There  is  no  surplus 
of  trained  workmen  in  the  engraving  industry.  This 
situation  is  already  a  serious  bottleneck  in  the  industry. 
There  are  prospects  for  further  decreases  in  available 
man-power  as  the  defense  program  advances.  It  is 
duol)tful  whether  any  great  demands  upon  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  label  industry  could  be  met. 

Fruits  are  grown  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
country  depending  on  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  For 
quick  delivery  of  labels,  at  least  two  months  should  be 
alh  wed  from  the  time  the  order  for  labels  is  placed 
uniil  the  date  of  delivery  at  the  place  where  the  labels 
art  to  be  used.  More  time  should  be  allowed  if  changes 
art  involved.  For  economical  manufacture  of  labels, 
to  ke  advantage  of  the  regular  production  schedules 
wi^jout  use  of  overtime,  labels  should  be  ordered  at 
lea  L  6  months  before  actual  use  is  expected. 

o  fruit  can  be  depended  upon  to  grow  in  proper 
qu  \tity  and  quality  to  meet  the  expectations  in  regard 
to  predetermined  quantity  of  labels  planned  for 
dt  ery  to  a  specified  place.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
th<  buyer  of  canned  fruit  to  know  in  advance  what 
qu  ity  and  quantity  of  fruit  will  ripen  in  any  area, 
ho  much  more  impossible  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  know 
in  (Ivance  what  formula  of  packing  medium  will  or 
ca  be  used  on  that  fruit.  Knowing  neither  of  these 


factors  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  have  ready  the 
labels  bearing  the  right  formulas. 

The  natural  cycle  for  fruit  canning  is  the  annual 
crop.  The  plans  for  the  sale  and  packing  of  the  crop 
are  made  several  months  in  advance.  The  labels  that 
are  left  over  from  one  year  are  planned  for  use  on 
the  following  crop.  Planning  for  any  label  changes 
should  contemplate  a  reasonable  overlap  beyond  one 
year,  i.e.,  no  change  should  be  made  affecting  the  next 
crop  even  though  it  be  one  year  hence. 

Labels  bought  in  good  faith,  relying  on  regulations 
duly  promulgated  after  a  hearing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  FDC  Act,  should  be  allowed  ample  time  in 
which  to  be  consumed.  When  the  regulations  for 
labeling  canned  peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  cherries 
were  promulgated  last  December,  the  label  buyers 
ordered  labels  in  substantial  quantities,  under  the 
belief  that  questions  affecting  the  labeling  of  these 
products  were  fully  settled  and  that  the  buyers  would 
not  be  required,  before  another  crop  season,  to  discard 
the  labels  which  they  were  then  ordering,  which  were 
of  course  different  from  those  previously  used.  A  very 
large  sum  of  money  was  spent  in  altering  the  existing 
engravings  and  in  making  new  engravings.  The 
amount  of  it  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  We  know 
of  one  concern  that  spent  $100,000  on  such  changes. 
If  the  labels  are  changed  now  to  provide  for  new 
formulas  of  the  packing  medium,  the  money  spent  last 
December  will  be  entirely  wasted  and  another  large 
expenditure  must  be  contemplated. 

We  are  not  only  concerned  with  the  adoption  of  an 
economical  and  practicable  plan  for  labeling  peaches, 
pears,  apricots  and  cherries.  A  precedent  established 
in  this  matter  will  affect  the  labeling  of  many  other 
fruits,  therefore  the  expense  facing  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  enormous  sum.  Such  expense  becomes  a 
charge  against  the  food  bill  of  consumers,  perhaps 
those  least  able  to  pay,  and  it  becomes  an  obstacle  to 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  and  a  reduction  of 
farm  income. 

In  conclusion  we  recommend  that  specific  formula 
declarations  be  omitted  from  the  labels  of  standard 
quality  canned  products  of  natural  growth  sold  under 
their  common  or  usual  names. 

NEW  ‘‘AREA  OF  PRODUCTION”  REGULATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  CANNING  CROPS  POSTPONED 

The  effective  date  of  the  new  “area  of  production” 
regulations  for  canners  canning  nine  vegetables — toma¬ 
toes,  black-eyed  peas,  pimientos,  snap  beans,  lima 
beans,  carrots,  cabbage,  okra,  and  beets  —  was  post¬ 
poned  Saturday,  September  28th,  from  October  1  to 
November  1,  1940.  The  postponement  was  made  be¬ 
cause  unusual  weather  conditions  have  delayed  the 
canning  s.eason  for  these  commodities,  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  desired  to  make  the  change  effective 
during  the  slack  season. 

The  extension  does  not  apply  to  any  new  crops  that 
are  about  to  come  along,  such  as  citrus.  Packers  and 
canners  of  citrus  will  start  in  full  compliance  with  the 
new  definition  of  “area  of  production”  on  October  1. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  DATES  DEFINITELY  SET 

Secretary  William  A.  Free  has  advised 
that  November  6th  and  7th  have  been 
definitely  set  as  the  dates  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association’s  annual 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Yorke- 
town  Hotel,  York,  Pennsylvania,  putting 
a  stop  to  rumors  of  a  change. 

CAPTAIN  PHILLIPS  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

George  T.  Phillips,  President  of  D.  E. 
Foote  &  Company,  Baltimore  canners,  is 
in  a  very  serious  condition  with  uremic 
poisoning  and  confined  to  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  where  he  is  to  be  operated  upon 
today  (Friday,  October  4th). 


NEW  YORK  CANNERS  TO  MEET  AT 
BUFFALO 

Secretary  Lee  A.  Taylor  has  announced 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners,  scheduled  for 
December  12th  and  13th,  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
The  dates  had  previously  been  set  but 
the  location  has  just  been  determined. 

FUHREMANN  PLANS  WAREHOUSE 

The  Fuhremann  Canning  Company, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  has  been  seeking  to 
obtain  from  the  city  a  plot  of  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  company’s  property  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  steel  and  concrete 
warehouse. 


DOING  THEIR  PART  IN  THE  PEA  PROGRAM 

CANNERS  CONTEST — Leaders  in  the  Wisconsin  and  National  canninK  and  food  marketing  fields 
held  a  friendly  contest  as  a  feature  of  a  Canned  Pea  Carnival  organization  luncheon  September  20, 
in  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee.  Marvin  Verhulst  of  Madison,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Pea 
Canners  Association,  proved  most  adept  at  emptying  a  No.  2  can  of  peas  with  a  table  knife.  Left  to 
right — Ed  Ormsby,  Milwaukee;  Herb  Rosenhoeft,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Verhulst;  G.  J.  Hipke,  New  Holstein, 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  ;  Ed  Malloy,  Milwaukee ;  and  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Gillett, 
Wisconsin,  a  director  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute. 


ANCHOR  OPENS  WEST  COAST  PLANT 


V-BELT  DATA  BOOK 


Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation, 
Pacific  Coast  Closure  Division,  will  start 
manufacturing  operations  in  their  new 
and  first  Western  closure  factory,  4494 
E.  49th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
about  November  1st. 

The  new  factory  is  a  modern,  one-story 
fireproof,  brick  structure,  occupying  a 
quarter  of  a  city  block.  It  has  its  own 
railroad  siding  and  a  loading  dock  for 
transport  trucks.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  newest  and  latest  type  of  high  speed, 
straight-line,  automatic  machinery  for 
the  production  of  plain  and  decorated 
Anchor  metal  caps. 

Hugh  Crawford,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Anchor  on  the  West  Coast  for 
seventeen  years,  becomes  Pacific  Coast 
Closure  Sales  Manager.  He  will  main¬ 
tain  his  headquarters  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Office,  230  California  Street. 

W.  H.  Kushnick,  formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure 
Corporation  of  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  becomes  Plant  Manager. 


With  every  page  packed  with  data. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  just  published  a  new  170-page 
“V-Belt  Data  Book,”  which  is  available 
upon  request. 

The  book  gives  alphabetical  listings  of 
belt  requirements  for  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  water  pumps, 
beer  pumps,  stokers  and  oil  burners,  gaso¬ 
line  pumps,  wood-working  machines,  air 
compressors,  power  lawn  mowers,  buffing 
machines,  fioor  sanding  machines,  garage 
and  shop  equipment,  milking  machines 
and  slicing  machines. 

These  listings  give  the  manufacturers 
part  number,  the  Goodrich  belt  number 
and  its  size  in  each  case,  and  occupy 
118  pages. 

In  addition,  24  pages  are  devoted  to 
numerical  group  listings  of  belt  sizes, 
and  eight  pages  to  a  numerical  list  of 
belt  dimensions  both  for  V  and  flat  belts. 
Thirteen  pages  are  given  to  conversion 
listings. 


“THIS  CAN  HAPPEN  TO  YOU” 

Just  off  the  press  is  a  presentation  of 
American  Can  Company’s  Speaking  Ser¬ 
vice  entitled  “This  Can  Happen  To  You.” 

It  describes  the  sensations  of  a  grocer 
who  couldn’t  account  for  startling  jumps 
in  his  canned  food  sales  volume.  Then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  Carlton  F.  Sturdy 
had  been  to  town  to  talk  to  the  local 
women’s  club  three  months  previously. 

The  new  booklet  is  really  two  separate 
ones — both  go  to  every  canner,  broker, 
wholesaler,  chain  organization  and  highly 
rated  retailer.  One  booklet,  written  for 
food  trade  men,  shows  by  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  how  the  Speaking  Service  helps 
their  canned  food  sales  volume  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  to  request  an  engagement  for 
their  sales  meetings,  affiliated  stores 
organization  programs  and  conventions. 
The  second  booklet  is  directed  to  edu¬ 
cators  and  consumer  group  leaders.  The 
Speaking  Service  is  also  available  to 
them,  and  food  men  are  urged  to  pass 
this  along  to  the  person  in  their  locality 
who  can  arrange  an  audience  of  club¬ 
women,  teachers  or  home  economists. 

This  booklet  marks  the  opening  of  Mr. 
Sturdy’s  sixth  year  as  Speaking  Service 
representative.  He  has  addressed  nearly 
one-half  million  people  in  that  time,  in¬ 
cluding  canners,  at  many  of  their  con¬ 
ventions.  Several  new  talks  are  listed  in 
the  presentation,  and  ways  in  which  the 
Speaking  Service  can  be  used  are  out¬ 
lined. 

Mr.  Sturdy  is  scheduled  to  speak  before 
employees  of  the  Lauderbach-Griest  Com¬ 
pany  (Fairlawn  Stores)  at  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Pennsylvania,  October  7th;  Du 
Bois,  Pennsylvania,  October  8th;  and 
Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania,  October  9th. 

NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  DATES 

The  Northwest  Canners  Association  is 
scheduled  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Multnomah  Hotel,  at  Portland,  Ore., 
January  8th,  9th  and  10th.  On  December 
12th  and  13th,  the  Northwest  Frozen 
Foods  Association  will  meet  for  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  New  Washington 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

I.  J.  CRADMAN 

Isadora  J.  Gradman,  operator  of  the 
Melrose  Canning  Company,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania,  canners  of  green  bef.ns, 
corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  died  at  Hanover 
on  October  3rd,  1940. 

WELDING  INFORMATION 

Technical  information  on  the  weld  ".g, 
brazing  and  soft  soldering  of  mr:  el, 
nickel  and  nickel-alloys  has  been  rece  tly 
released  in  bulletin  form  by  the  Devc  op- 
ment  and  Research  Division  of  the  Inior- 
national  Nickel  Company,  67  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  fabricators  of  equipment  f’:om 
such  metals.  <  - 
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White  Style 
l  iner  Feeders 
were  added  to 
our  line  in 
1936. 


Among  their  many  improvements  are 
improved  chains  that  wear  longer  and 
stretch  less,  wearing  plates  for  dump 
casting  that  are  easily  replaced,  trips 
so  that  the  prongs  cannot  get  caught, 
and  an  automatic  clutch  so  that  the 
feeder  is  stopped  when  the  viner  is  turn¬ 
ed  backward. 

Hamachek  White  Style  Viner  Feeders 
have  the  usual  characteristics  of  our 
machinery,  being  built  of  materials 
best  suited  for  their  purpose,  under  a 
rigid  system  of  jigs  and  templates  by 
skilled  workmen  specializing  in  pea 
hulling  equipment.  Their  appearance 
and  design  are  both  neat  and  pleasing. 


IFriCe  for  an  illustrated 
and  descriptive  circular. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Acctircrte  separation  of  the 
fancy  peas  from  the  others 
means  bigger  profits  from 
your  pack.  In  the  "Lewis 
Quality  Grader"  we  offer 
a  machine  which  in  actual 
service  is  showing  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent  results. 
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WISCONSIN 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  FOR  PEAS 

Uses  salt  brine  on  the  specific  gravity  principle  to 
separate  tender,  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Operates 
at  any  speed  up  to  300  No.  2  cans  per  minute.  The 
peas  you  save  for  your  fancy  pack  with  this  Grader 
will  pay  for  it. 

AUTOMATIC  BRINE  CONTROL 

A  simple,  highly  efficient,  automatic  brine  density 
control  of  our  own  design  is  now  built  into  all  Lewis 
Graders  at  slight  extra  cost.  Holds  brine  density 
within  1°  variation.  Set  a  pointer  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest. 

WASHES,  TOO 

The  Lewis  is  a  fine  washer,  too.  Many  cormers  use 
them  with  water  only  or  very  light  brine  to  float  off 
skins,  splits  and  other  trash. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  B.501-T 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON.  ILL. 

Please  send 

BFull  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader  and  Washer. 
Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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REVISION  OF  WAGE-HOUR  RECORD¬ 
KEEPING  REQUIREMENT  TO  BE 

CONSIDERED  OCTOBER  17 

Acting  on  the  request  of  spokesmen 
for  several  large  industrial  concerns  for 
further  revision  of  the  record-keeping 
regulations  issued  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  announced  a  public  hearing 
on  this  subject  for  10:00  A.  M.,  October 
17,  in  Room  3229  of  the  Labor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Federal  Register, 
October  1,  1940.) 

Dr.  Gustav  Peck,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Hearings  Branch,  will  preside  at 
the  hearing,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  official  notice,  to  determine  “what,  if 
any,  amendments  should  be  made  to 
Regulations,  Part  516  in  respect  to  the 
records  to  be  kept  by  employers  of  per¬ 
sons  employed,  wages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  and  practices  of  employment.” 

Representatives  of  large  employers 
who  already  have  complete  records  re¬ 
garding  the  hours  of  work  and  pay  of 
their  employees,  kept  for  other  purposes, 
have  complained  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  that  the  present  language  of  the 
record-keeping  regulations  issued  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  compels  the 
keeping  of  certain  additional  records 
which  are  burdensome.  They  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  requirements  in  the 
present  regulations  could  be  simplified 
without  sacrifice  to  the  protection  such 
records  give  to  the  employees  involved. 
The  hearing,  therefore,  has  been  ordered 
so  that  their  suggestions  may  be  officially 
examined  into,  and  if  the  changes  they 
request  can  safely  be  made,  their  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  followed.  Acting  Admin¬ 
istrator  Baird  Snyder  declared  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  hearing. 

Anyone  desiring  to  appear  or  file  a 
statement  may  do  so.  Notice  of  intention 
to  appear  must  reach  the  Administrator 
prior  to  4:30  P.  M.,  October  16.  Written 
statements  in  lieu  of  personal  appear¬ 
ances  must  be  received  prior  to  4:30 
P.  M.,  on  October  17,  the  date  of  the 
hearing. 

NEW  CITRUS  CANNERY 

A.  J.  Kessler,  and  W.  R.  Bagnetto, 
formerly  with  the  Taormina  Canning 
Company,  at  Donna,  Texas,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  citrus  packing  plant  at  Donna 
which  is  being  remodeled  and  equipped 
with  canning  machinery  for  the  canning 
of  grapefruit  juice.  Following  the  citrus 
season  vegetables  w'ill  be  packed. 

DATES  FOR  E.  S.  VIRGINIA  PACKERS 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association  is  expected  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  on 
November  21st. 

PLAN  PLANT  ENLARGEMENT 

Plans  are  underway  which  will  double 
the  capacity  of  the  Lake  Wales,  Florida, 
plant  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Canners 
Cooperative. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


FTC  CHARGES  SALT  COMPANIES 

The  Salt  Producers  Association,  the 
New  York  Management  Organization, 
Stevenson,  Jordan  and  Harrison,  and 
twenty  salt  companies,  have  been  charged 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
combinations  and  conspiracies  for  the 
prevention  of  price  competition  in  the 
sale  of  salt  and  in  the  control  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  twenty  companies  cited  are: 
Avery  Salt  Company  (a  subsidiary  of 
International  Salt  Co.),  and  Myles  Salt 
Company,  Ltd.,  both  of  New  Orleans; 
Barton  Salt  Company,  and  Carey  Salt 
Company,  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Cayuga 
Rock  Salt  Company,  Myers,  New  York; 
Colonial  Salt  Company,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Detroit  Rock  Salt  Company,  and  Mulkey 
Salt  Company,  Detroit;  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  Company,  Inc.,  and  Worcester  Salt 
Company,  New  York;  International  Salt 
Company,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Jefferson  Salt 
Company,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Hardy 
Salt  Company,  St.  Louis;  Morton  Salt 
Company,  and  its  subsidiary  Ruggles  & 
Rademaker  Salt  Company,  Chicago;  Ohio 
Salt  Company,  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Sagi¬ 
naw  Salt  Products  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Union  Salt  Company,  Cleveland; 
Watkins  Salt  Company,  Watkins  Glen, 
N.  Y.,  all  of  which  are  members  of  the 
respondent  Salt  Producers  Association, 
and  American  Salt  Corporation,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURERS  IN  CONSENT 
DECREE 

Charged  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
entering  into  restrictive  agreements  tend¬ 
ing  to  control  production  and  to  fix 
prices,  the  following  glass  manufacturers 
have  consented  to  a  decree  which  in  the 
future  will  ban  these  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices:  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company, 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Corning 
Glass  Works;  Empire  Machine  Company, 
Thatcher  Manufacturing  Company; 
Lynch  Corporation;  Ball  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Glass  Container  Association, 
Stevenson  Corporation,  Liberty  Glass 
Company  and  Anchor-Hocking  Glass 
Company.  All  of  these  firms  denied  guilt 
but  accepted  the  decree  to  avoid  a  long 
and  extended  trial.  The  government 
further  demands  that  the  Hartford  Em¬ 
pire  Company  be  dissolved.  This  firm 
has  agreed  to  many  of  the  government’s 
demands  but  will  not  agree  to  its  own 
dissolution.  The  government  claims  that 
this  company  has  directly  affected  every 
person  in  the  nation  by  the  strict  control 
that  the  firm  has  held  over  the  industry, 
and  that  it  has  obtained  patent  holdings 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  controlling 
production. 

NEW  OLIVE  PLANT 

The  V.  R.  Smith  Ripe  Olive  Company 
is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant  at 
Lindsay,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  RETAIL  GROCERS  MEET 

By  Berkeley 

The  forty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Retail  Grocers  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  held  at  Del  Monte, 
September  16,  17  and  18,  attracted  an 
attendance  of  about  500  delegates,  along 
with  many  interested  visitors,  including 
members  of  the  canning  trade.  Sessions 
were  presided  over  by  President  Harry 
R.  Zenor,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  the  first 
day  marked  by  talks  by  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  and  Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Co-operative  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  matters  which  came  in  for 
special  attention  was  one  of  State  trade 
barriers  which  were  held  to  have  passed 
the  point  of  being  a  nuisance  and  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  business.  Another 
was  the  question  of  private  labels.  The 
association  gave  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  adopt  a  State-wide  private  label 
for  products  handled  by  members.  The 
label  could  be  used  by  independents  only 
and  funds  would  be  set  aside  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
quality  of  the  goods. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  creation  of  voluntary  “food 
councils”  to  prevent  the  soaring  of  prices 
and  to  stabilize  the  food  business  in  times 
of  national  emergencies.  It  endorsed  the 
policy  of  rehiring  drafted  employees 
wherever  possible  after  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  military  training. 

Vitamins  entered  the  picture  during  an 
address  by  Maxwell  Armstrong  of  Fres¬ 
no.  “Every  year  in  this  country  people 
spend  $50,000,000  to  buy  vitamins  in 
capsule  form,  while  the  grocer  has  vita¬ 
mins  in  nature’s  original  form  right  at 
his  elbow  in  market  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  in  his  canned  foods,”  he  said.  “The 
grocer  should  educate  the  public  to  buy 
natural  vitamins  and  must  learn  the  full 
value  of  the  products  he  sells.” 

At  the  election  of  officers  which  brought 
the  meeting  to  an  end  A.  H.  Rolfes,  of 
El  Nido,  was  elected  president,  and 
George  Cavalli  and  A.  J.  Kirwan,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  first  and  second  vice- 
presidents,  and  S.  B.  Conley,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  third  vice-president. 

A  separate  meeting  was  held  for  the 
Secretaries’  Association  of  the  California 
Retail  Grocers.  J.  M.  Shoults,  of  San 
Jose,  was  re-elected  president,  S.  il. 
White,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Grace  Casper,  of  Petalu¬ 
ma,  secretary-treasurer. 

AID  RETAIL  GROCERS’  DRIVE 

National  Brands  Stores,  operating 
from  coast  to  coast,  are  now  spread: ::g 
the  “Trade  Independent”  gospel  in  th  ir 
official  advertising  service  for  wholes:,  e 
grocers  and  their  retail  dealers. 

National  Brands’  jobber  subscribers  ;o 
this  advertising  service  run  short,  poinlc  J 
“Trade  Independent”  editorials  in  th  'r 
newspapers  and  handbills,  such  as  the 
following : 
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The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn 


Ne4jUL 


CLEANER  -d  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


PLEASE  SEND 
I  I  Futt  detdils  of  Pickle  Slicer 
I  I  Complete  Catdlog  No.  31 
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NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 


Extra  Large  Capacity 
Standard  Thickness  of  Slices 
All  Slices  Are  Uniform 
Cut  Straight  Across;  Not  On  Bias 
Small  End  Slices  Easily  Removed 
No  Pieces  Or  Chips 


These,  and  other  exclusive 
features  not  only  assure  great¬ 
er  production  at  a  lower  labor 
cost,  hut  also  a  uniform  pro¬ 
duct,  free  from  uneven  or  ir¬ 
regular  slices  or  chips. 

The  CRCO  Pickle  Slicer 
consists  of  a  series  of  tinned 
malleable  containers  slotted 
and  grooved  to  permit  pickles 
to  pass  at  right  angles  through 
knives,  thus  giving  each  cu¬ 
cumber  a  clean  drawn  cut. 
Knives  are  stainless  steel 
mounted  on  an  arbor  made  of 
bronze.  The  frame  is  of 
heavy  angle  iron.  The  motor 
is  equipped  with  a  built-in 
speed  reducer. 

Get  complete  details  and 
prices  on  the  CRCO  Pickle 
Slicer  if  you  want  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  at  lower  costs. 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WAKNEK,  Incorporated 

5140  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 


Built  For  Long  Hard  Service! 

THE  CRCO 

Pickle  Slicer 


“Today,  in  America,  there  are 
1,500,000  independent  merchants  who 
still  own  their  own  homes  and  places 
of  business  and  who  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  one  vast  army  to  protect 
at  any  and  all  costs  the  independence 
of  the  community  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  small  business.” 

F.  E.  Dowler,  president  of  National 
Brands  Stores,  Inc.,  says  that  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  new  creation  and  slight 
departure  from  standardized  voluntary 
group  ads — a  distinct  step  forward  is 
being  made  for  the  cause  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant.  Dowler  feels  that 
independent  business  has  not  utilized  to 
the  very  best  advantage  the  opportunity 
which  is  theirs  in  getting  pointed  mes¬ 
sages  of  this  type  over  to  the  consumer. 
Dowler  further  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  voluntaries  would  adopt  similar 
methods. 

THE  CLASS-PACKED  DRIVE 

Red  and  White  grocers  are  going  to 
attempt  to  sell  two  million  cases  of  all 
brands  of  glass-packed  foods  in  eight 
weeks,  beginning  October  4th. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  is  the  Glass  Marketer,  a 
specially  designed  display  stand,  which 
fits  around  eight  orange  crates. 

Correct  usage  of  the  Glass  Marketer 
has  been  publicized  in  slide  films,  house 
organs,  a  handbook  for  the  Glass-Packed 
Sale,  and  through  countless  meetings, 
speeches  and  personal  trips  to  stores  by 
executives  in  the  organization  from  coast 
to  coast. 

All  that  retailers  have  to  do  to  erect 
the  Glass  Marketer  is  slip  eight  orange 
crates  inside  of  it.  Sturdy  dividers  and 
a  sign  are  next  placed  on  top  of  the 
orange  crates  and  the  merchandise 
arranged. 

FARM  MILK  CASH  UP  11  PER  CENT 

New  York,  Sept.  30 — Farm  cash  in¬ 
come  from  milk  was  $10,000,000  larger  in 
August  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation.  Total  farm 
cash  income  from  milk  in  August  was 
$128,000,000  compared  with  $118,000,000 
in  August,  1939.  For  the  eight  months 
of  1940  milk  was  the  largest  single 
source  of  farm  cash  income.  Farm 
marketings  of  milk  produced  one  of  the 
most  substantial  increases  in  cash  in¬ 
come  of  any  of  the  farm  products — 11.55 
per  cent  above  the  eight  months  of  last 
year,  latest  government  figures  indicate. 
Increases  in  cash  income  to  farmers  from 
milk  are  important  because  milk  is  paid 
for  monthly  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
season  as  in  the  case  of  other  leading 
crops  or  products. 

FOOD  BROKER 

Paul  Delaney  has  filed  a  statement  to 
indicate  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  at  1248  Wholesale  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as  the  Paul  Delaney 
Company. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

TOMATOES 

WESTMiNSTEai,  MD.,  Sept.  26 — Tomato 
crop  yielding  better  than  1939. 

ANDEIRSON,  MO.,  Sept.  30 — Tomato  crop 
in  the  Ozarks  has  been  good.  Packing 
now  (Sept.  30th)  about  over.  Pack  will 
be  about  three  thousand  car  loads,  all 
of  good  quality.  A  big  part  of  the  pack 
sold  and  moved  out. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  Sept.  30 — Have  had 
a  much  better  year  than  usual  with  to¬ 
matoes.  Most  of  the  crop  is  already 
canned  and  it  has  been  of  good  quality. 
There  was  only  a  fair  sized  acreage,  but 
I  believe  the  average  tonnage  per  acre 
has  been  between  3  and  4  tons.  Have  had 
two  light  frosts  which  finished  the  crops 
on  low  lands  and  the  other  patches  are 
almost  done. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30 — Our  tomato 
crop  is  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
normal.  A  frost  at  this  time  would 
decrease  the  above  percentage. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  Sept.  25 — Acreage 
slightly  increased  over  other  years.  Yield 
only  25  per  cent  of  normal  year,  such  as 
last  year.  Unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  completely  upset  all  canning 
crops.  The  yield  in  this  territory  is  be¬ 
tween  50  and  75  per  cent  below  other 
years,  which  gives  neither  the  farmer  or 
canner  anything  to  go  on. 

KENDALL  GROVE,  VA.,  Sept.  30 — Finished 
packing  August  24th.  Early  tomatoes 
good  quality  and  good  yield.  Late  crop 
almost  a  total  failure.  Our  pack  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal. 

MONETA,  VA.,  Sept.  28 — The  tomato 
crop  was  finished  up  this  week.  I  don’t 
think  Bedford  County  had  over  60  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop.  We  are  selling  a 
few  in  truck  load  lots  at  56 Vic  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  which  is  about  cost.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  green  tomatoes  sold  on 
Roanoke  market  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
bushel. 


CORN 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  Oct.  2 — Average  acre¬ 
age.  65  per  cent  normal  yield.  90  per 
cent  sold. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  Sept.  26 — Com  is 
yielding  better  than  last  year.  Current 
rains  are  helping  late  crop. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  Sept.  30 — The  corn 
pack  in  this  section  is  practically  com¬ 
plete  with  a  50  per  cent  total  pack.  The 
only  fields  left  are  a  few  late  fields  that 
are  very  poor  in  yield  and  quality.  Most 
of  these  fields  are  being  sold  on  the  fresh 
market  due  to  anticipated  poor  quality 
and  excessive  packing  costs.  In  our 
opinion,  the  average  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of 
1939.  The  jobbers  are  finally  learning 


there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  seller’s  market. 
Prices  have  been  advancing  rapidly  but 
sales  still  mount.  Before  long  we  may 
see  a  good  old-fashioned  selling  year. 

OTHER  CROPS 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  Sept.  30— Beans:  The 
bean  pack  has  been  of  good  quality,  but 
not  nearly  as  large  a  pack  as  last  year. 
Pack  practically  all  moved  out.  Fall 
pack  was  small  and  now  almost  over. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  Sept.  30 — Pumpkin: 
In  this  section  pumpkin  is  as  near  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  as  anything  could  be.  We 
have  installed  a  complete  new  pumpkin 
line  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  even  try  it 
out.  We  have  diligently  hunted  all  over 
the  State  of  Ohio,  but  have  yet  to  locate 
our  first  100  tons.  Some  Ohio  canners 
have  been  quoting  prices  so  there  must 
be  a  few  pumpkins  some  place,  but  we  do 
not  know  where  they  are. 

F.T.C.  CITES  DATE  IMPORTERS 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  order  requiring  three  distribu¬ 
tors  of  dates  to  cease  and  desist  from 
practices  deemed  to  be  in  restraint  of 
competition.  The  respondents  are  The 
Hills  Brothers  Company,  110  Washing^ton 
St.,  New  York,  importer;  E.  Suren, 
London,  Eng.,  importer  of  dates  into  the 
United  States,  and  Persian  Gulf  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  67  Wall  St.,  New  York,  seller 
and  distributor. 

Commission  findings  are  that  early  in 
1939,  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  which  has 
produced  approximately  83  per  cent  of 
the  dates  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  entered  into 
a  five-year  agreement  with  Andrew  Weir 
&  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Weir  firm 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  to  grant  permits  to  purchase, 
all  dates  grown  in  Iraq  and  packed  in 
boxes,  and  that  that  firm  in  turn  should 
buy  from  the  growers  in  Iraq  specified 
quantities  of  such  dates  at  specified 
prices,  for  export. 

The  understanding  was  carried  out, 
according  to  the  findings,  and  other  firms, 
some  of  which  had  formerly  obtained 
dates  grown  in  Iraq  for  importation  into 
the  United  States,  in  attempting  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  dates,  met  with  the  refusal  of 
Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  to  grant  them  the 
necessary  permission  and  rights,  and 
were  unable  to  obtain  such  dates  for 
importation. 

ADDING  APPLE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Apple  Growers  Association,  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  are  installing  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  canning  of  apple  sauce  and 
apple  juice. 

CONSIDERING  ADDITIONAL  PLANT 

The  Tri-Valley  Packing  Association, 
64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  can¬ 
nery  in  the  Yuba  City-Marysville  area, 
heart  of  an  important  cling  peach  grow¬ 
ing  district. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 
OCTOBER  21  to  NOVEMBER  16,  1940 — Canned  Pea  Carnival. 
OCTOBER  21-26,  1940 — National  Retail  Grocer’s  Week. 
OCTOBER  26,  1940 — Florida  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  26th 
Annual  Convention,  probably  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 
NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
NOVEMBER  14-16,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
NOVEMBER  21,  1940 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 
NOVEMBER  26-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912  AND  MARCH  3,  1933, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1940,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  J.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ownership,  managament  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Arthur  I.  Judge; 
Business  Manager,  Aruthur  J.  Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
cf  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
s  tockholders  or  security  holders  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
( f  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
i;  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 

ubracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
ances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
olders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
'ustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 

a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
‘bat  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter- 
st  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
an  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
ublication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 

'  'i  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

bown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

aily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  J.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of 
eptember,  1940. 

(Seal)  HARRY  W.  KLUTH,  Notary  Public. 
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FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

CONVEYOR  BELTING 
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Because  this  Ions  wearing,  sanitary 
conveyor  belting  is  impervious  to 
heat,  acid,  grease  and  corrosion  and  is 
easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water,  it  has  gained  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  Food  Manufacturers 
everywhere.  It  is  ideally  adaptable  to 
grading,  sorting,  packing  and  peeling 
tables  as  well  as  scalders,  washers, 
cookers,  exhausters,  etc.  It  will  not 
stretch,  will  not  deteriorate  while 
not  in  use  and  will  not  creep,  weave 
nor  jump.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface 
provides  for  conveying  all  types  of 
containers,  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MF6.  CO. 


BOX  124 


lA  ROUTE.  IMDUMA 


Lock  the  Door 
NOW!  More  Tank  Fulls 

off  Product  will  Go  Down 
the  Sewer  iff  You  Don’t. 

*  Have  you  lost  a  tank  of  puree  or  catsup 
this  season  by  back  pressure  loosening  plug 
or  through  error  in  removing  it? 

This  frequently  happens — and 
good  salable  product  and  PRO¬ 
FITS  go  down  the  sewer.  Lang- 
senkamp  3-Way  Valve  prevents 
such  accidents  and  losses.  Sup¬ 
plies  positive  one-point  control 
and  saves  much  time  as  well. 

Also  Step  Up  Quality  With 
Lanpsenkamp  Strainer 

*  This  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer  removes  foreign 
particles  from  juice  that  grades  qual¬ 
ity  DOWN.  Can  be  easily  placed 
in  line  to  filler.  Requires  little  at¬ 
tention. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products  and  Pumpkin 

Pulpers,  Finishers,  Kook-More  Koils,  specie!  coils,  Juice  Extractors, 
Cooking  Units,  Heating  Units,  Stainless  Steel  Tanks,  Reheating  Units, 
Kettles,  Fillers,  Grading  Tables,  etc.  See  catalog  or  write  for  copy. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO., 

-Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDAINA 
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There  is  something  about  dealing  with  certain  firms 
that  gives  the  buyer  an  unusual  sense  of  satisfaction. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  service  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  together  with  a  sound  standard  of  quality 
and  a  fair  price.  These  are  the  essentials. 

But  there  is  something  more  —  some  plus  value 
that  likely  as  not  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  welcome. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  way  things  are  done  —  a  friendly 
eager  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  organization. 


A  youthful,  pioneering  spirit  blended  with  a  long 
record  of  technical  triumphs  that  wins  confidence 
and  admiration. 

Crown  Gan  is  young  as  companies  go  though  it  has 
many  veterans  in  the  ranks.  But  it  has  already 
won  laurels,  after  four  years,  that  many  an  older 
firm  is  still  striving  for. 

It  isn’t  surprising,  therefore,  that  canners  every¬ 
where  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the  kind  of 
service  Crown  Can  offers. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Trading  in  Canned  Foods  Very  Active — 
Warning  to  Buyers — Prices  Advancing  Slowly 
— Pea  Canners  Confident — No.  10  Cans 
Crowing  Scarce. 

THE  MARKET  —  “Where  there  is 
so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
fire.”  Everybody  says  that  canned 
foods  have  been  moving  in  record 
amounts  from  canner,  from  dis¬ 
tributor  and  from  the  retailers.  In 
fact  one  well  known  canner,  who 
reports  September  shipments  in 
excess  of  any  September  in  his 
history,  not  excluding  last  year’s 
sudden  war-time  boom  September, 
and  after  two  record  -  breaking 
months  just  previous,  July  and 
August,  hands  out  this  warning: 

“Buyers  are  allowing  their 
stocks  to  run  entirely  too  low 
and  they  are  asking,  too  many 
of  them,  for  immediate  rush 
shipments.  After  all  every¬ 
body  can’t  be  the  first  on  the 
loading  out  of  cars  tomorrow 
morning.  Buyers  should  anti¬ 
cipate  their  requirements  a 
little  in  advance,  especially 
days  when  there  is  heavy 
demand  for  shipments.” 

That  complaint  is  widespread 
from  coast  to  coast,  practically 
every  buyer  demanding  immediate 
shipment.  It  tells  two  stories  very 
clearly:  that  stocks  are  low  with 
the  jobbers  and  being  steadily 
drained  by  retailers’  orders,  thereby 
requiring  immediate  replenishing; 
and  that  canned  foods  are  moving 
into  consumption  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  All  lines  of  retail  report  a 
September  ahead  of  other  years. 
This  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows, 
and  ought  to  give  holders  of 
canned  foods  courage  to  demand, 
and  get,  fair  prices  for  their  goods. 
The  market  (the  demand)  is  here 
and  the  supply  of  canned  foods,  in 
all  items,  is  such  as  to  warrant 
better  prices  than  now  ruling ;  that 
can  be  obtained  however,  only  if 
canners  fight  for  and  demand 
higher  prices.  In  other  words  if 


you,  as  canners,  do  not  price  your 
goods  with  some  showing  of  profit, 
why  expect  a  profit?  But  in  truth 
the  vast  bulk  of  canned  foods  pro¬ 
duction  is  intelligently  priced  and 
sold  and  it  is  only  the  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  yearly  production  that 
causes  all  the  turmoil  of  cut  prices 
and  below  cost  selling.  These  goods 
are  staples,  of  course,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  excuse  is  “forced  selling,”  or 
“pressure  selling.”  This  week  it  is 
said  that  such  forcing  or  pressure 
has  all  passed.  If  the  better  holders 
understand  this  situation  they  will 
always  let  the  smaller  holders  clean 
themselves  out,  and  by  no  manner 
of  means  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  this  below-cost  struggle. 
Orderly  selling  is  rapidly  coming 
into  the  canned  foods  market  and 
every  canner  ought  to  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  joining  that  class  rather 
than  the  cut-price  artists,  and  their 
henchmen. 

The  canning  season  is  about  “all” 
as  the  Pennsylvanian  says,  the 
recent  frost  having  put  the  quietus 
on  crops  and  prospects  for  more 
yields.  Corn  was  hard  hit  in  the 
North  and  Northwest  we  are  told, 
but  since  good  weather  followed, 
they  may  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  packs  slightly.  They  are 
quality  packers  as  a  rule  and  can 
be  trusted  for  that  reason  to  use 
only  good  corn. 

The  tomato  crop,  it  was  hoped, 
would  enjoy  a  prolonged  life  in  all 
tomato  canning  regions,  but  this 
has  not  happened.  It  is  done,  over 
here  in  the  Tri-States,  and  in  many 
other  regions,  the  few  tomatoes 
still  coming  in  being  so  few  that 
it  costs  too  much  to  keep  the  plant 
running  to  handle  them. 

If  we  estimated  the  tomato  pack 
by  the  market  prices  anyone  would 
be  justified  in  guessing  about 
25,000,000  cases;  but  the  market 
prices  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
supply  or  cost  of  production.  We 
nave  watched  the  wholesale  market 
here  in  Baltimore,  where  millions 
of  baskets  of  tomatoes  are  normally 
bought  by  canners  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  crop  had  been  any¬ 
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where  near  the  size  to  produce  such 
an  output  of  canned  tomatoes,  mar¬ 
ket  prices  would  have  ranged  all 
season  around  20  cents  to  25  cents 
per  bushel  or  lower ;  and  we  speak 
cf  the  USDA  official  price  reports 
cn  which  farmers  all  over  ba  e 
their  selling  prices.  There  was  only 
one  day,  we  believe,  that  sv.ch  a 
price  (25  cents  per  bushel)  was 
recorded  during  the  whole  season. 
It  has  ranged  from  37(4  cents  to 
45  cents  per  bushel  which  tells  the 
story  clearly. 

Canned  tomato  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing,  but  with  leaden  feet,  and  that’s 
the  fault  of  the  canners.  Try  to  get 
some  well  regulated  canner  to  sell 
2s  standard  tomatoes  at  55  cents 
to  60  cents  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you.  Mid-west  canners  are  getting 
67(4  cents  to  70  cents,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  just  advanced  its  prices. 
No.  10  tomatoes,  and  fancies,  are 
scarce  even  now  and  they  will 
rapidly  become  much  more  scarce. 
Thier  prices  are  out  of  line  with 
standards,  and  standards  must 
come  up,  for  these  others  are  on 
their  way  out.  Just  needs  a  little 
courage  to  do  this.  The  jobbers 
as  we  have  seen  are  empty, 
especially  of  tomatoes;  though  the 
report  is  going  the  rounds  that  the 
chain  stores  have  beaten  the  whole¬ 
salers  to  the  punch  and  have 
bought  heavily.  They  are  wise 
buyers,  for  all  sorts  of  canned  foods 
are  good  property.  Everybody  sees 
that  except  the  canners,  apparently. 

The  pea  canners  are  certainly 
sure  of  their  position.  A  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canner  wrote  us  on  September 
25th: 

“We  are  today  in  receipt  of  a  Statisti¬ 
cal  report  from  the  National  Canner’s 
Association  under  date  of  September  20, 
1940,  noting  carry-over,  1940  pack  and 
shipments  of  canned  peas  during  months 
of  June,  July  and  August. 

“In  our  analysis  of  this  report  which 
we  attach  herewith,  we  are  amazed  at 
the  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
canned  pea  industry.  Our  deductions 
foretell  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  should 
consumption  of  canned  peas  continue  at 
the  rate  indicated  for  months  of  June, 
July  and  August  (shipments  averaged 
2,757,913  cases  per  month)  that  there 
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will  be  no  carry-over  in  canned  peas  on 
June  1st,  1941.  If  anything,  there  may 
be  a  shortage  to  the  tune  of  around 
5,000,000  cases.  Notwithstanding  that 
distributors'  stocks  may  have  been  very 
low  on  June  1st  of  this  year,  we  still  must 
face  the  fact  that  these  heaviest  ship¬ 
ments  on  record  were  made  prior  to 
the  certainty  that  a  Canned  Pea  Cam¬ 
paign  would  be  held,  that  huge  Govern¬ 
mental  purchases  would  be  forthcoming 
as  a  result  of  conscription,  and  the  ever 
increasingly  enormous  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  which  is  for  the  most  part  still  in 
blue  print  stage — all  three  important 
factors  in  analyzing  sales  possibilities 
and  our  ability  to  handle  them  properly.” 

The  analysis  referred  to  shows 
that  at  2,757,913  cases  per  month 
for  the  remaining  9  months  (after 
August,  to  complete  the  year,) 
would  require  not  quite  25  million 
cases,  and  as  there  are  but  19% 
million  cases  now  left  the  market 
would  be  short  about  5  million 
cases,  with  no  consideration  of  the 
necessary  carryover  of  3  to  4 
million  cases.  And  that  is  not  all 
statistical  dreaming;  the  action  of 
the  canned  pea  market  today  gives 
promise  of  such  an  outcome. 

The  quest  for  No.  10  cans  of 
almost  every  sort  of  canned  foods 
is  growing  hotter  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  week.  Naturally  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  This  would  seem  to  be 
particularly  true  about  canned  corn, 
especially  in  the  better  grades  (and 
there  is  very  little  lower  grade  corn 
pack  in  10s).  In  many  sections 
corn  canners  find  it  necessary  to 
pro  rate  deliveries  on  all  size  cans. 
While  the  market  prices  on  canned 
corn  are  fairly  satisfactory,  they 
do  not  by  any  means  reflect  the 
shortage  in  this  product. 

The  shortened  tomato  crop  has 
hit  tomato  products  hard,  and 
especially  the  tomato  juice  men.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  tomato 
catsup  would  move  to  high  figures, 
and  it  looks  so.  Here  are  some 
prices  on  tomato  juice  as  produced 
by  a  New  Jersey  packer  and  seeds¬ 
man,  F.  C.  Stokes  Company: 

Stokes  Fancy  Tomato  Juice  20  ounce, 
75  cents  per  dozen. 

Stokes  Fancy  Tomato  Juice  24  ounce, 
80  cents  per  dozen. 

Stokes  Fancy  Tomato  Juice  46  ounce, 
$1.60  per  dozen. 

Stokes  Fancy  Tomato  Juice  No.  10s, 
$3.00  per  dozen. 

Stokes  Fancy  Tomato  Puree  No.  10s, 
$3.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  and  prior  sale  and  are  not 
guaranteed  against  further  rise. 


Again  we  have  been  deflected 
from  our  original  intention  to  make 
this  entire  Review  a  price  quoting 
one;  but  you  have  these  prices  in 
the  other  market  reports  following, 
and  once  is  enough.  You  should 
read  them  all  to  get  the  full  picture 
of  the  canned  foods  market. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Improving — Chains  Out-Smarted  the 
Wholesalers — Selling  Pressure  on  Tomatoes 
Ends,  But  Low  Prices  Persist — Prompt  Ship¬ 
ments  Asked  on  Corn — Peas  Firm,  Beans 
Also— Cranberry  Sauce  Prices — Fruit  Canners 
Not  Free  Sellers — Fish  Canners  Withdrawn. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Oct.  3,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — With  the  mar¬ 
ket  definitely  turning  to  the  strong 
side,  reports  on  current  season’s 
production  continue  to  indicate  that 
early  season  expectations  of  exces¬ 
sive  output  are  not  being  realized. 
In  the  face  of  this  condition,  and 
indicated  material  expansion  in 
demand  during  the  present  market¬ 
ing  season,  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  buying  during  the 
past  week.  Wholesale  grocers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  slow  to  come  into 
the  market  and  it  now  seems  that 
the  jobbers  have  definitely  “missed 
the  boat”  on  many  items,  on  which 
the  chains  and  super  market  in¬ 
terests  “got,  aboard”  earlier. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  are  expected  to  continue 
in  the  market  steadily  for  prompt 
shipment  goods,  but  to  hold  down 
inventories  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
practicable  on  many  items.  While 
all  signs  at  this  time  favor  specula¬ 
tive  accumulations  on  many  canned 
food  items,  experiences  of  the  past 
few  years  seemingly  have  definitely 
killed  off  “the  speculative  urge,” 
insofar  as  most  jobbers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  new 
pack  southern  tomatoes  is  looking 
up,  and  selling  pressure  has  defi¬ 
nitely  vanished  with  most  sellers. 
Prompt  shipment  standards  are 
quoted  this  week  at  55c  for  2s,  with 
a  few  at  54c;  75  to  80c  on  21/2S; 
and  $2.60  and  upwards  on  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  On  extra  stan¬ 


dards,  2s  seem  to  be  70c,  2i/^s 
821/4  to  85c,  and  10s  $3.00  and  up¬ 
wards.  Strength  in  10s  is  expected 
as  buying  of  this  size  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  expands  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  armed  forces. 

CORN — Buyers  are  interested  in 
prompt  shipment  corn  in  a  small 
way  this  week.  Standard  crushed 
evergreen  is  ranging  62l^-65c  on 
2s,  and  $4.25  and  upwards  on  10s, 
at  canneries.  Extra  standard  is 
about  10c  higher  than  these  levels. 
Fancy  wholegrain  is  firm  at  921/2- 
95c  for  2s,  and  $5.25-$5.50  on  10s, 
with  fancy  crushed  Golden  Bantam 
at  90c  minimum  on  2s  and  $4.75- 
$5.00  on  10s. 

PEAS — Notwithstanding  the  lib¬ 
eral  production  this  season,  the  pea 
market  has  failed  to  develop  any 
softness.  Canners  are  showing 
firmness  in  their  price  views  on 
table  sizes,  and  10s  seem  to  be 
headed  toward  still  higher  levels. 
Prices  this  week  show  no  change 
from  the  previous  week’s  levels, 
however. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — A  moderate 
volume  of  inquiry  is  reported,  and 
the  market  is  in  good  shape.  Stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  2s  range  60  to  65c 
at  canneries,  with  62i/)C  about  the 
market,  with  10s  at  $3.15-$3.25. 
Standard  cut  wax  hold  at  67i/2-70c 
on  2s,  with  10s  at  $3.25  and  up¬ 
wards.  Fancy  beans  are  showing 
more  strength,  with  whole  green  2s 
ranging  $1.10  to  $1.30,  as  to  sieve, 
with  10s  at  $5.00  to  $5.50  at 
canneries. 

LIMA  BEANS  —  Distributors  are 
picking  up  lima  beans  in  a  small 
way  to  round  out  assortments  and 
supplement  the  limited  purchases 
which  were  made  on  futures.  For 
prompt  shipment,  fancy  tiny  green 
are  held  at  90-95c  on  Is,  $1.30-$1.35 
on  2s,  and  $7.00  and  up  on  10s, 
with  small  at  80-85c,  $1.20-$1.25, 
and  $6.00-$6.25,  respectively.  Stan¬ 
dard  fresh  white  are  available  at 
62V2-65C  for  2s  and  $3.50-$3.75  for 
10s  at  factories. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — The  season 
for  this  item  is  now  at  hand,  and 
with  packing  getting  under  way, 
canners  are  looking  for  a  sharply 
reduced  output  in  comparison  with 
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last  year’s  outturn.  Fancy  drained 
is  nominally  quoted  this  week  at 
60c  for  the  7-ounce  tin,  $1.50  for 
2s,  and  $7.00  for  10s.  Most  can- 
ners  are  withdrawn,  however,  and 
higher  prices  appear  in  prospect. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  Buyers  are 
still  in  the  market  for  canned 
grapefruit  juice,  and  small  unsold 
stocks  of  this  year’s  pack  are  re¬ 
ported  cleaning  up  at  63c  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  at  Florida  plants  and 
60c  f.  o.  b.  Texas  points.  Florida 
packers  still  have  limited  quantities 
of  sweetened  2s  at  67V2C,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Interest  in  new  pack  is  on 
the  increase,  with  canners  offering 
to  book  for  November-December 
shipment  on  the  basis  of  55  cents 
for  unsweetened  2s,  571/2  cents  for 
sweetened,  $1.20  for  46  ounce  un¬ 
sweetened  and  $1,271/2  for  the 
sweetened,  f.  o.  b.  both  Florida  and 
Texas  points.  Small  lots  of  fancy 
grapefruit  segments  are  reported 
yet  available  from  this  year’s  pack 
at  80c  f.  o.  b.  Florida  points.  It 
is  expected  that  a  number  of  new 
plants,  packing  both  segments  and 
juice,  will  get  into  operation  in 
Florida  later  in  the  year. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Reports 
from  the  Coast  this  week  indicate 
that  canners  are  not  free  sellers  of 
No.  10s  of  any  variety,  holding  for 
an  anticipated  higher  market  later 
on  in  the  season.  The  market  for 
peaches  is  working  into  firmer 
ground,  with  $1.15  now  the  mini¬ 
mum  on  21/2  cling  peach  standards, 
with  choice  generally  at  $1.25,  al¬ 
though  possibly  $1.20  might  be 
worked  in  a  few  instances.  Fruit 
cocktail  prices  are  firming  up, 
cherries  are  steady,  and  pears  are 
holding  firm  at  posted  prices  of 
$1.50  for  2V2S  standards  and  $1.60- 
$1.75  for  choice,  as  to  brand.  No 
developments  of  importance  are  re¬ 
ported  with  respect  to  Northwest 
fruits  this  week. 

SARDINES — The  season’s  pack  has 
been  a  disappointment,  and  prices 
are  entirely  nominal  in  the  absence 
of  normal  offerings  from  canners. 
Buyers  are  reported  looking  for 
quarter  oil  keyless  around  $3.35  to 
$3.50,  but  thus  far  little  is  reported 
available.  With  the  California 
packing  season  interrupted  by 
strike  difficulties,  canners  on  the 


West  Coast  will  apparently  be  un¬ 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  short 
pack  in  the  East.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  from  California,  oval  Is  are 
held  at  $3.25,  with  but  limited 
offerings  noted. 

SALMON  —  With  a  number  of 
packers  withdrawn  on  pinks,  the 
market  for  that  grade  is  now  ruling 
firm  at  $1.40  basis,  Seattle.  Reds 
are  meeting  with  some  demand  for 
prompt  shipment,  the  market  being 
quoted  at  $2.40  to  $2.45,  Seattle, 
for  prompt  shipment.  Buyers  have 
covered  on  their  private  label  re¬ 
quirements  as  far  as  possible,  and 
are  now  inclined  to  “go  along  with 
the  market.”  Chums  are  holding 
steady  at  $1.25  on  the  Coast. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Business  Is  Better — Tomato  Prices  “Some” 
Better — Better  Grades  Scarce — All  Hands 
Behind  Pea  Advertising  Carnival  —  Corn 
Position  Very  Strong — Firm  Bean  Market — 
Renewed  Interest  in  Fruits — Better  Cherry 
Canners  Holding — Supers  Attack  Chains. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1940. 

BUSINESS  IS  BETTER — That’s  the 
report  you  hear  from  all  sides.  Few 
indeed  are  the  pessimists.  Septem¬ 
ber  volume  of  canned  foods  into 
distributive  channels  was  much 
greater  than  it  looked  like  it  would 
be  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
The  jobbers  and  chains  are  crowd¬ 
ing  for  deliveries  against  future 
purchases  and  retail  stores  are  re¬ 
porting  a  better  demand. 

Under  the  entire  canned  food 
market,  is  a  firm  groundwork  that 
argues  well  for  continued  stability 
during  the  winter  that  lies  ahead. 

TOMATOES — Canners’  ideas  have 
strengthened  and  in  the  main, 
quotations  have  been  marked  up 
some  21/2  to  5c  per  dozen.  There 
are  some  who  are  holding  No.  2 
standards  in  Indiana  at  70c  fac¬ 
tory,  but  here  and  there,  for  prompt 
shipment,  a  few  sales  are  being 
confirmed  on  the  basis  of  62i/^c 
factory  to  65c  delivered  Chicago. 

No.  21/^  tins  seem  to  be  in  much 
firmer  position  than  No.  2s  and 
about  the  low  that  one  hears  is 
821/2C  Indiana  factory  and  from 


that  up  to  85c  and  even  90c.  Some 
sales  were  made  last  week  at  85c 
delivered,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to 
buy  at  less  than  87V2C  delivered. 

No.  10  tins  are  even  stronger 
than  the  two  family  packages  with 
some  asking  $3.25  factory  for 
standards  and  sales  of  goodly 
quantities  having  been  recorded  at 
$2.75  to  $3.00  factory. 

Another  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  apparent  scarcity  of  the  better 
grades  like  extra  standards  and 
fancies. 

PEAS — The  local  trade  is  formu¬ 
lating  plans  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  National  Canned  Pea  Car¬ 
nival  that  will  begin  on  the  21st  of 
this  month.  The  movie  that  the 
Pea  Marketing  Institute  has,  will 
be  shown  next  week  to  the  local 
brokers  and  many  of  the  wholesale 
grocers. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  remains 
firm  and  business  confined  to  lots 
that  enable  the  distributors  to  have 
proper  assortment. 

Standard  early  June  peas  are 
still  quoted  at  721/2C  to  75c  Wiscon¬ 
sin  factory.  Some  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  2  Alaskas  business 
has  been  recorded  at  $1.05  to  $1.10 
factory.  No.  10  tins  continue  to 
arouse  interest.  Sales  have  been 
noted  at  $4.00  Wisconsin  factory 
for  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas. 

CORN  —  The  strong  statistical 
position  of  this  item  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  There  is  no 
speculative  feature  in  the  market 
but  jobbers  are  arranging  for 
healthy  stocks  or  forward  commit¬ 
ments  that  will  protect  them 
against  possible  advances. 

Sizable  sales  have  been  made 
during  the  week  under  review  at 
75c  factory  Indiana  and  Ohio  for 
an  extra  standard  cream  style 
white  as  well  as  yellow  corn. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
market  is  the  real  scarcity  of  No. 
10  tins.  It  looks  as  if  the  Middle- 
west  will  have  to  look  to  other 
sections,  perchance  the  East,  for 
No.  10  tins  of  all  kinds. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Market 
firm  with  daily  business  being  re¬ 
corded.  No.  2  standard  cut  greens 
are  72i/^c  factory.  There  is  a 
closely  cleaned  up  condition  in  first 
hands  on  all  wax  beans. 
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Fancy  whole  grades  in  green,  are 
in  excellent  position. 

BEETS  —  More  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  have  helped  the  beet  canners 
in  Wisconsin,  resulting  in  heavier 
production  than  was  estimated  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  market  is 
listless  and  business  confined  to 
immediate  wants.  No  cutting  of 
prices  has  prevailed. 

SAUERKRAUT — Lower  prices  on 
cabbage  have  brought  about  a 
slightly  easier  market  on  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Larger  canners  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Illinois  are  holding  firm  at 
70c  f.  o.  b.  their  shipping  stations, 
but  sales  have  been  made  at  some 
5c  less. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Many  items  in 
“Grass”  are  now  unobtainable.  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Michigan  are  already 
closely  sold  out  and  stocks  available 
in  California,  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  are  small, 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Renewed 
interest  in  cling  peaches  is  a  fea¬ 
ture.  The  market  is  more  than 
sustained  at  the  higher  levels.  Fruit 
cocktail  is  strong  at  $1.00  for  No.  1 
tall ;  $1.65  for  No.  2s  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 
The  apricot  market  is  doing  nicely. 
No  heavy  volume  but  a  good  aver¬ 
age  call.  Pears  are  still  wanted 
and  heavy  shipments  are  continu¬ 
ing  from  Washington,  Oregon 
prunes  have  not  been  in  demand. 
Blackberries  are  firm  with  No.  10 
tins  quoted  at  $4.25  Coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— This  market  is  bare  of  46  ounce 
grapefruit  juice.  Some  No.  2 
Florida  juice  has  been  quoted  at 
concessions.  The  demand  for  seg¬ 
ments  has  been  limited. 

No  new  developments  from 
Texas  on  the  coming  season’s  juice 
production  has  reached  Chicago. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES  —  Somewhat 
firmer  market  rules  and  the  larger 
and  stronger  canners  are  holding 
at  $1.00  for  No.  2  tin  and  $4.75  for 
No.  10s.  The  demand  has  been 
routine  in  character. 

PINEAPPLE — The  movement  con¬ 
tinues  approximately  10  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  The  recent 
cut  in  prices  on  pineapple  juice 
materially  stimulated  the  move¬ 
ment.  Cuban  pineapple  is  reported 


to  have  advanced  some  25c  per 
dozen  on  the  No.  10  crushed. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  There  was  a 
convention  in  Kansas  City  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute  the  other 
week  as  many  in  the  food  trade 
know. 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  in 
his  address,  had  the  following  to 
say  in  part: 

“The  most  important  need  today 
for  the  protection  of  every  retail 
and  wholesale  food  distributor,  is 
the  development  of  a  Federal  law 
to  compel  national  food  chain  com¬ 
panies  to  sell  at  the  same  prices  in 
various  cities  based  on  cost  of 
operation.  These  companies  are 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  con¬ 
trols  that  compel  every  manufac¬ 
turer  of  foods  or  wearing  apparel 
to  have  uniform  prices  throughout 
the  country.  These  companies  would 
not  dare  to  use  their  size,  strength 
or  financial  condition  to  radically 
cut  prices  in  certain  cities,  thereby 
crushing  the  competitive  merchants 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  domi¬ 
nating  that  market.” 

Readers  of  this  column  will  agree 
that  when  super  marts  begin  to 
so  severely  criticize  the  “octopus” 
there  must  be  something  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  with  the  selling 
policy  of  the  “octopus.” 

More  of  the  Super  Mart  presi¬ 
dent’s  address  will  be  quoted  in 
this  column  next  week. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Firmer  —  Canners  Working  Away 
From  Minimum  Prices — October  1st  Mov¬ 
ing-Up  Date  On  Many  Prices  —  Pears 
Advancing  —  Canners  Well  Pleased  With 
Peaches  —  Tomato  Prices  Moving  Up  — 
Steady  Demand  For  Asparagus — Salmon  Firm 
—  No  Sardine  Canning  At  Monterey  As 
Yet — Eastern  Packed  Corn  Higher. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  October  3,  1940. 

MARKET — A  firmer  tone  through¬ 
out  the  canned  foods  market  has 
been  noted  during  the  week,  despite 
the  fact  that  sales  have  slowed 
down  somewhat.  Many  canners 
whose  offerings  have  been  close  to 
the  minimum  list  have  made 
advances  of  late  with  these  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  offerings. 


Prices  of  others  advanced  auto¬ 
matically  on  a  number  of  items 
with  the  passing  of  September, 
quite  a  few  items  in  the  fruit  list 
having  been  offered  at  a  discount 
from  list  prices  for  shipment  prior 
to  October  1. 

PEARS — Additional  strength  has 
been  chalked  up  of  late  on  pears, 
with  quite  a  few  changes  in  lists. 
In  many  instances  minimum  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  advanced,  with 
these  ranging  up  to  15  cents  a 
dozen  on  No.  10s.  The  minimum 
on  No.  21/2  choice  now  seems  to  be 
$1.65,  while  standards  have  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,521/2-  Seconds  in 
this  size  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
plentiful  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
are  to  be  had  for  less  than  $1.35. 
In  the  No.  1  tall  size,  fancy  has 
moved  to  $1.10  in  the  minimum 
brackets,  choice  to  $1.05  and  stan¬ 
dard  to  971/2  cents.  Minimum 
prices  in  No.  10  pears  are  quoted 
at  $6,00  for  fancy,  $5.50  for  choice, 
$4.85  for  standard,  $3.50  for  water 
and  $3.15  for  solid  pack  pie.  Most 
of  these  new  quotations  are  about 
15  cents  above  former  minimums. 

PEACHES  —  Canners  are  very 
well  pleased  with  the  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  on  peaches  and  expect  to 
make  a  fairly  close  cleanup  of  the 
pack,  even  if  business  is  of  only 
routine  nature  the  re.st  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  Quotations  on  clings  are  with¬ 
out  change  but  a  firm  tone  is  in 
evidence.  On  freestones,  some 
action  is  being  had  on  varieties 
other  than  Elbertas,  which  com¬ 
mand  a  premium,  of  course.  No. 
21/2  choice  is  moving  at  $1.50  to 
$1.65,  against  a  general  price  of 
$1.80  for  the  more  popular  variety. 

TOMATOES  —  Weather  conditions 
continue  ideal  for  tomatoes  and  a 
sizeable  pack  is  being  made,  despite 
the  complaint  in  some  quarters  that 
fields  are  failing  early.  Warm  days 
and  nights  have  brought  the  crop 
on  with  a  rush  and  canners  are 
still  working  overtime,  some  on 
three  8-hour  shifts.  Good  sales  are 
being  made  and  a  lot  of  Govern¬ 
ment  business  is  in  sight.  Some 
readjustments  in  lists  continue  to 
be  made  and  quite  a  few  canners 
are  now  holding  No.  2i/^  standards 
at  95  cents,  with  No.  10s  at  $3.00. 
Puree,  solid  pack  and  juice  remain 
unchanged. 
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ASPARAGUS  —  The  movement  of 
asparagus  continues  steady,  with 
juite  a  few  price  revisions  upward, 
especially  among  some  of  the 
smaller  operators.  Some  of  the 
packers  of  featured  brands  have 
long  since  moved  a  very  large  part 
of  their  pack.  No.  1  square  has 
been  coming  in  for  attention  of  late 
and  an  increase  in  minimum  quo¬ 
tations  of  5  cents  a  dozen  has  been 
made  right  through  the  list.  The 
fifteen  cents  differential  that  has 
prevailed  between  minimum  and 
maximum  holders  has  been  whittled 
down  to  ten  cents,  with  top  prices 
remaining  the  same.  Higher  prices 
are  prevailing  on  picnic  tips  and 
all  green,  picnic  is  also  higher  in 
the  minimum  brackets.  The  falling 
off  in  export  business  as  asparagus 
has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the 
improved  domestic  demand. 

SALMON — Canned  salmon  prices 
remain  without  change  in  this 
market,  with  canners  extending 
delivery  dates  at  present  prices  to 
include  October  and  November 
delivery.  No  canners  making  their 
headquarters  here  made  a  pack  in 
Alaska  this  season,  so  that  offer¬ 
ings  represent  the  carry-over  from 
last  year  and  are,  therefore,  limited. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sar¬ 
dines  in  the  Monterey  district  has 
not  gotten  under  way,  although  the 
open  season  has  been  on  a  full 
month.  Fisherman  are  holding  out 
for  $13  a  ton,  while  canners  still 
contend  that  $10  is  the  best  they 
can  offer.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
time  for  a  good-size  pack  to  be 
made  as  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  not  usually  marked  by  heavy 
runs  of  prime  fish.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  considerable  business  is  being 
looked  at  the  opening  prices 
recently  announced. 

CORN  —  Late  in  September  the 
(  alifornia  Packing  Corporation 
1  rought  out  a  new  price  list  on 

id  west  pack  corn  showing  several 
c  Ivances  over  the  formal  opening 
I  4  dated  September  10.  Del  Monte 
1  and  whole  kernel  corn  is  now 
(  loted  at  921/2  cents  for  Golden 
1  untam  in  the  No.  303  size,  and 
i  $1,121/2  for  Country  Gentleman 
i  d  Tiny  Kernel,  in  No.  2  tall.  In 
I  3am  style  corn,  packed  under  this 
1  and,  prices  have  been  advanced 
t  821/2  cents  for  No.  303,  95  cents 


for  No.  2  tall  and  $4.65  for  No. 
10  in  Golden  Bantam  and  to  671/2 
cents  for  picnic,  90  cents  for  No. 
303  and  $1.00  for  No.  2  tall  in  Tiny 
Kernel  and  Country  Gentleman. 

OLIVES  —  The  California  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  for  olives  this  season  agreed 
to  by  canners  and  growers  at  a 
series  of  meetings.  For  the  Sevil- 
lano  variety  the  prices,  according 
to  grade  size,  are  to  be:  Colossal, 
$200  a  ton,  jumbo,  $130.,  and  giant, 
$85.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  each 
grower’s  olives  grading  colossal  are 
to  be  accepted  for  canning,  and 
with  jumbos  and  giants  the  per¬ 
centages  are  to  be  60  and  25, 
respectively.  For  mission  and 
Manzanillo  varieties  the  prices  are 
to  be:  Mammoth,  $115  a  ton;  extra 
large,  $105;  large,  $90;  medium, 
$75,  and  standard,  $55. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Production  Not  Going  Into  Cans — 
Big  Oyster  Crop  Expected — Oyster 
Conservation  in  the  South. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  3,  1940. 

REPORT  OF  SHRIMP  PRODUCTION — 
The  United  States  Market  News 
Service  has  recently  made  a  report 
of  the  shrimp  caught  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  since  the 
opening  of  the  shrimp  season, 
which  shows  a  total  of  13,792,279 
pounds.  Of  this  amount,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  produced  12,028,036 
pounds,  whereas  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  produced 
only  1,764,243. 

Mississippi  has  made  a  very  poor 
showing  so  far,  due  to  the  Biloxi 
factories  having  been  shut  down  on 
account  of  the  strike  of  the  Biloxi 
shrimp  fishermen. 

The  Biloxi  raw  shrimp  dealers 
have  been  handling  shrimp,  but  of 
course  the  amount  they  produce  is 
very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
quantity  that  the  factories  can. 
Biloxi  has  nearly  as  many  seafood 
canneries  as  all  of  the  other  States 
above  mentioned  put  together,  and 
Biloxi’s  output  of  both  shrimp  and 


oysters  in  a  normal  season  of  opera¬ 
tion  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other 
States  combined,  because  some  of 
the  factories  in  other  States  can 
only  shrimp,  whereas  Biloxi  cans 
both  shrimp  and  oysters  in  large 
quantities. 

The  disturbance  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  last  week  held  down  pro¬ 
duction  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama,  because  the 
boats  were  handicapped  by  strong 
winds  and  rough  sea. 

Milder  weather  is  expected  this 
week  and  a  hike  in  canning 
operations. 

BUMPER  OYSTER  CROP  PREDICTED 
— A  review  of  the  oyster  situation 
was  published  in  the  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter  of  September  25,  and  is  quoted 
here  below: 

“Though  a  ‘bumper  crop’  of 
oysters  is  expected  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  this  season  of 
1940-41,  Alabama  will  continue  to 
restrict  the  abduction  of  bivalves 
from  their  beds  in  her  coastal 
waters — and  that  goes  doubly  for 
the  luscious  Bon  Secour  species, 
prized  by  gourmets  above  all 
others.” 

An  absolute  ban  on  dredging  of 
oysters,  imposed  last  year  to 
counteract  a  staggering  decline  in 
the  State’s  yield  of  such  seafood, 
will  remain  in  force  indefinitely, 
according  to  the  October  issue  of 
-  the  Alabama  Game  and  Fish  News, 
printed  here  Tuesday.  (Maryland 
please  note.  Editor.) 

With  the  exception  of  Alabama’s 
seafront  and  that  portion  of  the 
East  Coast  swept  by  the  hurricane 
of  August  11,  a  normal  yield  at 
better  than  average  prices  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  60,000  Americans 
who  gain  their  livelihood  from  the 
annual  oyster  harvest,  the  Oyster 
Institute  of  North  America  recently 
reported. 

Particularly  favored  is  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  where  a  crop  of  “stan¬ 
dards”  of  better  than  average  size 
is  indicated.  Rising  prices,  says 
the  International  News  Service,  are 
in  prospect  in  the  North,  where 
smaller  stocks  are  reported  and 
production  costs  have  risen. 

Storm  damage  to  the  North  and 
South  Carolina  oyster  beds  has  not 
been  ascertained,  the  Fish  and  Wild 
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Life  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  recently  stated. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  Alabama 
conservation  commissioner,  re¬ 
cently  reported  to  the  State’s  con¬ 
servation  advisory  board  at  its 
semi-annual  session  in  Mobile  that 
the  present  poor  condition  of  the 
State’s  oyster  reefs  and  bottoms  is 
due  to  the  long  absence  of  regula¬ 
tory  measures  and  resultant  over¬ 
dredging  of  the  beds. 

MAY  BE  TWO  YEARS — On  an  in¬ 
spection  conducted  by  himself,  Ben 
C.  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  game,  fish 
and  seafoods  division  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Bill  Powell,  chief  oyster 
inspector  at  Bayou  La  Batre,  Dr. 
Jones  announced:  “It  will  be  at 
least  two  years  before  dredging  of 
oysters  can  again  be  permitted,  and 
then  never  for  a  whole  season,  and 
never  without  department  of  con¬ 
servation  men  being  on  the  scene.” 

“Our  oyster  beds  are  so  de¬ 
pleted,”  continued  Dr.  Jones,  “that 
we  are  not  producing  10  per  cent 
of  what  we  should.” 

Mr.  Morgan  reported  to  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  that  “We  now  have 
sufficient  laws  and  regulation  .  .  . 
for  the  protection  of  seafood  in 
Alabama  territorial  waters.” 

PLANT  65,000  BARRELS  —  The 
planting  of  65,000  barrels  of  oyster 
shells  in  Mobile  Bay  was  cited  as 
an  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Morgan’s  division  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  just  ended. 

Although  1,744  convictions  have 
been  obtained  so  far  this  year,  Mr. 
Morgan  said,  “I  would  much  prefer 
the  educational  route  to  get  it  into 
the  minds  of  Alabama  people  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 


the  sportsmen  and  the  general 
public  in  preserving  and  propagat¬ 
ing  wild  life  so  that  we  may  all 
enjoy  it  to  fullest  extent.” 

Commercial  harvesting  of  oysters 
has  not  begun  in  earnest  in  Ala¬ 
bama  waters  despite  the  advent  of 
the  “R”  months.  Leading  local 
dealers  told  the  Register  that  most 
of  the  oysters  now  on  sale  in 
Mobile  were  shipped  from  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  region,  and  that  the 
Alabama  product  will  not  reach  the 
market  much  before  November  1. 

USE  HAND  TONGS — Under  the  ban 
on  dredging,  the  bivalves  are  har¬ 
vested  with  hand  tongs,  but  an 
estimable  crop  may  be  obtained  in 
this  laborious  process. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
price  of  oysters  here  in  the  last 
several  years,  one  dealer  com¬ 
mented,  observing  that  the  oyster 
is  one  of  the  few  commodities  not 
to  have  increased  in  cost  since  the 
American  food  market  began  to 
react  to  the  foreign  war  stimulus. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Future  Juice  Prices  At  Bottom — Pack  of 
Greens  Promising  —  Packing  Hominy  — 
Weather  Hot  As  Blazes — ^The 
Wage  Mix-Up. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  October  3,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  There  is  little 
change  in  the  future  juice  situa¬ 
tion,  unless  it  is  to  state  that 
buyers’  reaction  is  confirming  the 
remarks  made  in  this  column  last 
week.  They  see  little  intelligence 
in  the  prices  wandering  rather  aim¬ 
lessly  and  helplessly  about.  These 
prices,  plus  rumors  of  these  prices. 


are  of  all  shapes  and  kinds.  Tailor 
made,  so  to  speak.  But  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  tailor  made  items  is 
that  they  are  awfully  hard  to  get 
a  refund  on  if  the  buyer  dosen’t 
like  ’em. 

However,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  the  canners  cannot  pack  juice 
for  less  than  57V2  cents  and  $1.25, 
and  make  a  profit. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
A  very  fine  crop  is  in  the  offing  at 
least  in  quality.  The  extent  of  the 
crop  is  not  really  known,  but  Is 
are  being  confirmed  at  39  cents 
and  2s  at  59  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  common 
Valley  points.  Tens  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  $3.00  per  dozen,  if  you 
can  find  any.  However,  notice  some 
coming  off  the  production  lines  at 
this  time. 

THE  WEATHER — It’s  hot  as  blazes 
down  here  on  the  Mexican  border; 
and  drought  continues  its  course; 
and  to  boot,  Mexico  is  damming  up 
the  San  Juan  River  to  irrigate 
400,000  acres  right  across  the  river 
from  us.  The  San  Juan  empties 
into  the  Rio  Grande  just  above  our 
valley,  and  is  our  main  source  of 
water. 

HOUR  WAGE — A  new  class  of 
labor  is  to  be  expected  along  this 
border  country,  now  that  30  cents 
is  the  minimum  hourly  wage.  Else 
the  present  class  will  have  to 
educate  itself  to  hold  down  a  more 
demanding  job.  It  is  debatable, 
however,  if  men  who  in  the  past 
have  been  worth  only  15  cents  an 
hour  to  themselves,  with  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  initative  to 
demand  more,  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  30  cents  an  hour.  Sounds 
kind  of  funny  and  mixed  up,  per¬ 
haps.  But  this  is  a  funny  world. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper, 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  ketties  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metai  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  sriven  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
;iuotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Bias  tern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% _ ...... 

. . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

— . 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.56 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans...... 

2.50 

2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

2.30  2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

2.36 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26  . 

2.10 

2.16 

2.80  2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66  _ 

1.66 

1.76 

_ _ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26  7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00  1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.86  1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.72%  .86 

.86 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.40  3.60 

3.76 

3.85 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65  .70 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25  3.30 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.26  1.40 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

5.00  6.50 

4.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

1.06  1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.60  . 

3.86 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05  1.26 

No.  10  . 

.72%  .75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.60  ■  . 

.67%  .70 

No.  10  . 

3.36  ■  3.40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

6.26  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.62%  .76 

No.  10  . 

2.76  3.40 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

1.30  1.40 

1.36 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

7.00  7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20  1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10  1.16 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

6.60  6  00 

No.  2  Green  A  White . 

.72%  .85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.20  4.50 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.62%  .70 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . . 

R  00  ft  76 

No.  2  Soaked . 

671^ 

JEETS 

ft6  1.16 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

.95  1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.50  4.00 

4.00 

.67%  .76 

.66 

No.  2%  . 

.77%  .90 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.76  3.26 

3.00 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

.96  . 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . 

td.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80  . 

.85 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.96  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.60  4.25 

3.35 

. 90 

.70 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . 

3.60 

ARROTS 

;d.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

4.60  4.60 

:d.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.72%  .75 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.65  3.75 

3.26 

EAS  AND  CARROTS 

■d.  No.  2 . . 

.70  .80 

. 

. 

,,,,,, 

....... 

aney  No.  2 _ _ 

.90  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .87%  .90 

No.  10  .  6.50  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.25  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 75  .85 

No.  10  .  5.00  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.95  1.00 

""so  '"87% 
".’77%  ".’so 
’"90  l.’07% 


.75 

".’70 

lioi) 


.85 

".’75 


Std  Nn.  2 . 

.  .82%  85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90  . 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  4.90  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77%  .85 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 66  .70 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  4.86  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72%  .75 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.70  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 65  .70 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26  . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.72%  .86  .70 


2.36 

2.76 

2.00 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.25 

4.00 

1.30 

1.36 

1.30 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.07% 

.95 

.90 

1.02% 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.97% 

•87% 

.90 

.85 

.85 

.80 

6.25 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.25 

4.25 

1.32% 

1.55 

1.30 

1.15 

1.26 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.80 

4.60 

4.60 

4.15 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.72% 

.75 

.72% 

.72% 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 

.72% 

.75 

.52% 

.60 

.60 

2.76 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.66 

.65 

2.76 

3.26 

1.10 

2.36 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

-  .86 

.90 

6.76 

5.26 

6.50 

5.26 

6.00 

5.26 

4.75 

4.25 

4.60 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.45 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.67%  . 

.65 

.70 

.90  . 

.90  . 

.86 

.92% 

3.00  3.00 

2.76  3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  , . 

.75 

.90 

.72%  .76 

.85 

.90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

2.80 

3.40 

2.25  2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

No.  2 . 

.67% 

.75 

.65  .65 

1.07% 

No.  2%  . 

.88% 

.96 

.85  . 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

3.00 

3.40 

2.76  2.86 

4.26 

4.35 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ _ 

.85 

.90 

.97% 

.85 

1.10 

. 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 96  . 

No.  3  . .  . 

No.  10  . 3.26  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . .  3.40 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2%  _ 1.26 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . 92  Vi  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 3.26 


Central 
Low  Hieh 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


1.07  Vi 
Z.50 


1.00 

1.26 


4.00 


.80 


.76 

1.00 


.90 

1.26 


1.10 

1.36 


Solid  Pack 
1.06  1.16 


3.76 

.46 

.70 

.90 


4.60 

.47% 

.90 

1.16 


Std..  No.  1., 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  ., 
No.  3  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.036.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 


No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl.. 
No.  3  Cyl., 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  2  Std.. 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice^.. 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
BLUEBERRIES 


No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 80 

No.  6  .  2.76 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 66 

46  oz . 1.65 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.96 

2.86 


Texas 


.72'/. 

1.67% 


PEACHES 

y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2%. 
Choice,  No.  2%..... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie.  No.  10.. 
Water,  No.  10.. 


4.00 

.76 


1.15 


4.35 


3.25 

3.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.36  . 

W  ith  puree 

.36 

.42'/. 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.55 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.7214 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

2.60 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.38 

.50 

.40 

.46 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.60 

2.75 

2.76 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.46 

.60 

.70 

.62% 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.76 

2.86 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

3.76  3.76  3.26 

anned  Fruits 

3.60 

2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.76 

3.25 

.66 

.72% 

2.85 

3.00 

2.20 

1.90 

2.05 

1.66 

1.76 

7.25 

6.50 

6.76 

5.60 

6.00 

1.10 

1.16 

4.36 

4.60 

1.60 

7.60 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

1.60 

— 

1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

1.35 

1.40 

6.00 

5.25 

4.75 

5.26 

6.00 

5.26 

2.26 

2.30 

2.10 

2.26 

1.90 

2.00 

7.86 

8.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.86 

7.16 

2.20 

2.35 

7.66 

7.76 

1.26  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


1.30 

1.26 

1.15 

4.36 

4.00 

3.60 

3.46 

8.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


CWce,  No.  2%.. 


1.36 

1.86  _ 

— 

L66 

1.90  . 

1.86 

1.90 

.  1.66 

1.75 

1.30 

1.40  . 

1.62%  1.65 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P., 


6.00 

6.60 

4.90 

3.60 

3.16 


6.26 

6.76 

6.00 

3.75 

3.25 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


RASPBERRIES 


4.26 

4.26 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

. 41%  . 

.  .68%  . 

0  .  .82%  . 

.  1.26  . 

6.36  6.60 

3.90  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47%  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


.80 

.01  rj 

.95 

....... 

1.37% 

2.06 

1.90 

4.25 

4.60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.66 

7.76 

7.60 

6.00 

1.46 

1.56 

1.66 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

2.17% 

!!.’Z 

IZ*!! 

!1Z 

1  1  I  1  1 

.-Z 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . 70  - 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  ....... 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.00  . 

%  lb .  2.60  . 

%  lb .  1.50  . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. .  1.00  1.06 

6  oz .  1.10  . 

8  oz.  .  1.80  2.10 

10  oz .  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall... 


Southern  Northwest  Select* 


1.06  1.10 


2.10 


1.36 

1.30 

1.17% 

4.60 
4.26 
3.76 

3.60 

8.10 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.36 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.96 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . 3.60 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


1.10 

L20 

1.60 

1.66 

2.40 

2.45 

1.66 

1.76 

2.00 

2.00 

Oo 

1.46 

.96 

2.00 

2IT0 

1.26 

1.85 

1.90 

Southern 
1.06  1.16 
1.10  1.20 
1.16  1.26 


3.26  3.60 


11.60  12.50 

6.00  6.75 

4.15  4.40 

9.60  10.00 


6.26 

3.66 


6.60 

8.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
rick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
(^.anning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper,  practically  new;  one  Urschel 
Bean  Cutter  for  1"  and  IW'  cut  beans.  Address  Box 
A-2451,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beet  Machinery:  Two  Sterling  Slicers;  one 
Hansen  Beet  Topper  with  new  set  of  rollers;  two  Beet  Graders; 
one  Cutter  (quarterer).  All  of  the  above  can  be  inspected  at 
any  time.  Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Company,  Egg  Harbor  City, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Spinach  Seed — 220  lbs.  Virginia  Savoy;  920  lbs. 
Nobel.  Greencastle  Packing  Company,  Greencastle,  Penna. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Will  be  available  for  sales  administra- 
ti  n  December  1st.  Twelve  years’  experience  contacting  brokers 
a  d  chains.  Particularly  interested  in  canned  specialities.  Prefer 
S'  uthern  territory.  Address  Box  B-2453,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


TiHdE  iQKCcnrjEiDi  CoKdOP’AViN^'ir 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


^Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMORE,MD. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY—The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Cannii^ — A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 
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WhereToBuy  Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  There  is  3  S3ving  grace  ID  3  Sense  of  humor 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details.  Contributions  Wclcomsd 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Caiming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LOOK  OUT 

Doc:  There’s  no  need  to  worry  about  your  wife.  You’ll  have 
a  different  woman  when  she  gets  back  from  the  hospital. 
Anxious  Hubby:  And  what  if  she  finds  out? 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HEARTENING 

The  company  was  on  a  thirty  mile  hike  to  Houston.  After 
walking  for  three  hours  the  Major  halted  a  farmer  and  asked 
him: 

“How  far  is  it  to  Houston?” 

“Oh,  about  ten  miles,”  replied  the  rustic. 

After  walking  another  hour  the  Major  stopped  another  farmer 
and  asked  him  the  same  thing. 

“I  should  say  about  ten  miles,”  was  the  reply. 

The  body  continued  on  its  weary  way  for  two  hours,  and  then 
they  came  to  a  constable. 

“How  far  is  it  to  Houston?”  again  asked  the  Major. 

“About  ten  miles.” 

“Thanks,”  cried  the  Major,  “we’re  holding  our  own.” 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


In  a  small  Western  beer-joint  about  twenty  brawny  punchers 
were  passing  the  time  of  day  when  suddenly  a  notorious  badman 
came  ranting  in,  pistols  blazing  right  and  left,  and  shouted  to 
the  crowd,  “All  of  you  dirty  skunks  clear  out  of  here.”  The  rush 
for  exits  raised  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  when  it  cleared  only  one 
wizened  little  man  was  left.  The  badman  turned  upon  him  and, 
waving  his  smoking  pistol,  asked,  “Well?” 

“The  place  was  sure  full  of  them,  wasn’t  it?”  the  little  chap 
replied. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“Are  you  an  expert  accountant?”  asked  the  prospective 
employer. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  applicant. 

“Your  written  references  seem  to  be  all  right,  but  tell  me 
something  about  yourself.” 

“Well,  my  wife  kept  a  house  account  for  thirty  days.  One 
night  after  dinner  I  sat  down  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  found 
out  how  much  we  owed  the  grocer.” 

“Hang  up  your  hat  and  coat,”  directed  the  employer  with  a 
glad  smile.  “The  job  is  yours.” 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Qilcago,  Ill. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


UNDER  SUSPICION 

Several  members  of  a  woman’s  club  were  chatting  with  a  little 
daughter  of  their  hostess. 

“I  suppose  you’re  a  great  help  to  your  mother,”  suggested  one. 
“Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  youngster,  “and  so  is  Ethel,  but  today 
it’s  my  turn  to  count  the  spoons  after  the  company  has  gone.” 


“How’d  you  get  along  with  your  wife  in  that  fight  the  other 
night? 

“Ah,  she  came  crawling  to  me  on  her  knees.” 

“Yeah,  what  did  she  say?” 

“Come  out  from  under  that  bed,  you  coward.” 


Teacher:  Willie,  name  two  ancient  sports. 

Willie  (after  some  thought) :  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

“What  are  they  moving  that  church  and  school  for?” 

“I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  mayor  of  this  here  diggrin’s  and  I’m  fo 
law  enforcement  pure  and  simple.  We’ve  got  an  ordinance  th? 
says  there  ain’t  to  be  no  saloons  within  300  feet  of  a  churc' 
buildin’  or  school  house,  so  we’re  movin’  the  church  and  the 
school.” 
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ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RrORT 

Equipped  for  cooling  under  pressure 

Any  'diameter  or  length.  Equipped 
with  various  types  of  square  or  round 
crates  for  loading  truck  from  track  or 
loading  by  means  of  special  truck. 

Write  for  particulars. 

General  catalog  upon  request. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturet  of  Canning  Machinety 

BALTIMORE,  •  MARYLAND 


12  pockets 


LABELS 

ORIGINnL.nRTI5TIC  IN 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


rompf  'Dehi/ery 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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KNOWING  WHERE  and  HOW  .  .  . 

''NATIONAL”  tirelessly  digs  deep  into 
''pay  dirt”  which  only  a  modernized  CAN 
SERVICE  brings  to  food  packers  .  .  season 
after  season  turning  up  practical  and 
technical  essentials  to  complete  an  ideal 
Sanitary  Can  Supply.  ★  "NATIONAL” 
''NATIONAL"  TAKES  OVER  YOUR 


Can  Service  is  deep-rooted  in  the  rich 
soil  of  Experience.  It  consolidates  a 
volume  can  production  with  the  helpful 
advice  of  laboratory  technicians  and 
modern  seaming  equipment  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  an  expert 
mechanical  staff. 

SPADE-WORK  lor  PERFECT  PACKS  & 


NATIONAL^AN  CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  .  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


HAMILTON.  OHIO  « 


